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“They want us to come over and explain our billing system again.” 
COPYRIGHT TIDE, MARCH, 1932 


... see page 


Want to sell home-owners? 


Anyone with anything to sell gives a high rating to 
home-owners—and in New York and the suburbs, home-owners 
rate The News high! In fact, The News reaches more readers 
living in owned homes than do all other morning papers 
combined! And more than all evening papers combined! It also 
has more readers living in rented homes. The News audience 
of 4,780,000 comprises more readers in families with $10,000 
and up incomes, more college educated, more owners of homes, 
cars, stocks and bonds. Whatever you sell, The News should 
be your medium! 

If you’d like to learn the facts about the New York market, 
you'll want to see the authoritative survey by W. R. Simmons & 
Associates Research, Inc. Costing us more than $150,000—it’s 
one of the best sales guides ever made! Ask your advertising 
agency or any New York News office to show you 


“Profile of the Millions” 


THE ly] NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper...with more than 
twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America... 
220 East 42nd St., New York City... Tribune Tower, Chicago... 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco...3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


Readers living in 
owned homes 


News........ 1,610,006 
Mirror. on. 6s « «1a OL ee 
Times. 5 &<. 250-6 sce eRe 50,0e 
Herald Tribune ... . 350,00 
Journal American . . . 520,00 
Post: .4.-c5s Seen ee 
World Telegram & Sun 460,00' 


Source: ‘Profile of the Millions” 
Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc. 
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“The advertising executive's role 


This magazine has discussed many times in the 
past the evolution of the total marketing concept. 
We were among the first to define it as every step 
in the process of moving products from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer. We were also among the 
first to point out that advertising is one of the 
elements of marketing, along with product design, 
packaging, marketing research, distribution, pric- 
ing, public relations and, of course, personal selling. 


Because we were among the first to point out 
the significance and value of total marketing, we 
would also be among the first to point out an 
inherent danger in the concept. It’s a danger that 
many astute men have discussed in recent months, 
and have gone unheard and/or unheeded because 
of other, more pressing events. 


Advertising, we have said, is one of the elements 
of marketing. Somewhere along the line, advertis- 
ing became “only” one or “just one” of the elements 
of marketing. With a slight inflection, advertising 
comes out on the same level, with the same impor- 
tance, as all the other elements of marketing. 


This has led, perhaps justifiably, to fear on the 
part of some advertising executives that their re- 
sponsibility and authority will be decreased by the 
total marketing concept. However, we feel, as U.S. 
Steel executive vice-president David F. Austin said 
in a recent speech at the NIAA, that “the marketing 
concept represents the greatest challenge and 
opportunity that advertising has ever been offered.” 


To meet this challenge, said Austin, the ad 
manager will have to readjust his sights, to realize 
that “his job is telling, not selling.” The proper role 


-of an advertising executive, according to Austin, 


must be to create the advertising that speeds up 
the selling process, that makes the salesman more 
efficient. “Neither the sales manager nor the adver- 
tising manager, said Austin, “is fully equipped 
without the other.” 


There are many reasons, aside from the amount 
of money spent on advertising, for placing it well 
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above most of the other individual elements of 
marketing. With but few exceptions, all the 
phases of a marketing program are keyed to the 
advertising. For example: 

e Product design. Unless advertising succeeds in 
emphasizing the superiority of design, few people 
will find out for themselves. 

e Packaging. Without advertising to create the 
brand awareness, to stimulate the demand and tie 
the package to. the product, the best packaging is 
ineffective. 

e Pricing. The right price on a product is a must 
for sales success. But to persuade consumers to 
be willing to pay the right price comes first. Think, 
for a moment, of what would happen if you cut 
out your advertising and reduced your price 
proportionately. 

e Distribution. With the flood of products a 
dealer in any given industry carries, just getting 
your product on the shelf is critical. But it would 
die there very quickly without the advertising that 
prompts consumers to ask for it. 

e Marketing research. A major role of marketing 
research is to uncover the facts and figures that 
will help make advertising more effective. 

e Public relations. Advertising’s hand-maiden, 
PR, is as vital as any other marketing element. 
Advertising seldom succeeds where poor PR has 
created a hostile market. But will PR alone move 
the goods as a rule? 


e Personal selling. Salesmen must be helped by 
advertising at every level of the distributive 
process. Without firing-line enthusiasm, the best 
conceived advertising campaign falls far short of 
realizing its potential, and with it even a mediocre 
campaign can pay big dividends. 


By viewing advertising in its proper perspective 
in a marketing program, we automatically view the 
advertising executive in his proper role. We would 
not say that admen alone should make the decisions 
in marketing strategy. We do insist that unless 
the advertising executive is totally involved in any 
marketing strategy, that strategy has every chance 
of taking off in the wrong direction. 


lhs. UM 


Clearing Machine 
Names David Wallace 
To Vice Presidency 


Clearing Machine Corporation of Chi- 
cago, a division of U.S. Industries, Inc., 
has appointed David D. Wallace a Vice 
President. He will 
be in charge of 
foreign sales and 
manufacturing. 
The company 
manufactures hy- 
draulic and me- 
chanical power 
presses for use in 
the metal form- 
ing field. 

This corpora- 
tion is a heavy 
buyer of steel] 
plate, welding 
rod, gears, elec- 
trical components 
and controls and thousands of other 
items that go into building giant hy- 
draulic and mechanical power presses. 

Mr. Wallace, like so many getting- 
ahead executives, is a Wall Street Jour- 
nal reader. Circulation is 413,576 with 
total readership nearly double that 
figure. What a market for alert adver- 
tisers! 


(Advertisement ) 


locate your 
product in 


VENDING! 


—————— ee 
AUTOMATIC vending opens important 
new channels of distribution without di- 
verting or disturbing your present dis- 
tribution set-up . . . brings your product 
into closer touch with the ultimate con- 
sumer ... operates as the ideal sampling 
method! 


WE HAVE over 19 years’ experience 
serving the vending industry and offer 
you the advantage of our specialized 
knowledge to help fit your product into 
this rapidly expanding market. 


Among our accounts .. . 
AMERICAN CHICLE CO., Adams gum, 
Dentyne, Chiclets, Beemans. 
APCO, INC., leading vending machine 

manufacturers. 
N.A.M.A., official organization of the 
= vending industry. 
PEPSI-COLA CO., sales promotion cam- 

paigns. 

TENCO, INC., roasters of instant coffee. 
Plus 50-odd manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of vending machines and vendible 
products, 


Consult with us concerning your share 
of the vending market at no obligation. 


de-perri advertising, inc. 
141 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4980 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
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WASHINGTON FORECAST 


INDEPENDENT AUTO PARTS MANUFACTURERS WILL LAUNCE 
a new attack against the Big Three car manufacturers. The Senate 
Small Business Committee reports that a newly formed “Anti 
Monopoly Committee of the Automotive Service Industry,” headec 
by Ira Saks, will go after $2 billion in business lost to the allegec 
“coercion, unfair advertising and outright threats” of the Big Three 
and the rubber and oil suppliers. The small business group say: 
prior to World War I, wholesalers had 60% cf the parts and acces 
sories business and car manufacturers 30%. Today, the car manufac 
turers enjoy 50% while the wholesaler’s share has dropped to 30% 


A FULL-DRESS CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF THE FOOL 
price spread between farm and consumer will be a CIO-AFL goa 
this year. Labor president George Meany wants a “complete Con 
gressional investigation of price, profit, wage rate and labor cos! 
relationships,” with open hearings. He hopes to confound Agricul 
ture Secretary Benson’s claims of labor costs hiking food price 
The Agriculture Dept. says the labor cost in food marketing firm 
has stayed steady at about 47% each year since 1949, and report 
net income of food processors was 14% higher in 1955 than 195 


PROSPECTIVE CUTTING DOWN IN GOVERNMENT STATISTICA 
services will bring a nationwide how] from businessmen. The Cham. 
ber of Commerce has asked the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to repair damage to the Commerce Department’s statistics budget 
which would result from House-proposed cuts. The Chamber says 
denial of nearly $2,000,000 asked for statistical research would cost 
businessmen knowledge of “important business trends.” The Cham- 
ber also wants the Commerce Dept. assured of funds to carry out a 
program of improved statistics in retail trade inventory, foreign 
trade, consumer expenditure estimates, improved estimates of manu- 
facture, plus a national housing inventory and resumption of 
quarterly figures on business births and deaths. 


HEALTH INSURANCE WILL HAVE TO PIONEER STILL MORE. 
Marion B. Folsom, Health, Education & Welfare secretary, says 
there are still about 65,000,000 Americans without hospitalization 
insurance of any kind, about 80,000,000 are without surgical insur- 
ance, and 120 million—or two out of three—lack insurance against 
general medical expenses. He says contract improvements by Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield and others haven’t gone far enough. He suggests 
a one-package plan on a national basis to include hospitalization, 
surgical, major medical expenses and other benefits. 


BIG BAKERY CHAINS ARE IN FOR INVESTIGATION. THE HOUSE 
Small Business Committee feels bakery goods concentration (such as 
Continental Baking Co. with 86 plants and American Baking with 
80) are squeezing out the smaller competitors with their “tremen- 
dous assets” and allegedly unfair practices. General Baking oper- 
ating in 30 states, and Ward in 23 states, are also under study, 
together with the chain food stores using their products. The Agri- 
culture Dept. says families in the middle income groups buy the most 


bakery food. 


THOSE PASTEL APPLIANCES NEED MORE PERSUASIVE ADS, 
Washington retailers report housewives yearn for pastels in new 
purchases, but worry about color scheme clashes. “I like it better 
than white—but I just can’t see it in my kitchen,” is average 
response. Retailers want manufacturers to come up with better 
over-all promotion of pastels. 


SWEATERS ARE LOSING POPULARITY WITH MEN, GAINING 
with women. The Commerce Department’s 1954 Census of Manu- 
factures reports shipments of men’s knitwear down a third from 
1947 Census, while the number of women’s and girls’ sweaters 
doubled in that period, both in cardigan and pullover type. (Kaiser 
Aluminum recommends glittery Lurex yarn to revive sweater in- 
terest for men, making sporting American male feel “like a Roman 
Senator.”) Men and women are also dropping knit swimwear in 
favor of woven fabrics for swimming. 
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The current economic “readjustment,” the Popilat word for the mildest of re- 


wa cessions, can be considered a challenge tof industry, consumers and admen. 


err - a. Challenge ere 

§Stn0? ae istic 
) i vo for elmer: iets ‘The'¢ Commerce Department's Survey of Current Business for May reveals some 
“interesting and indicative trends which will have considerable influence on ad- 


vertising budgets for the rest of 1956. 


Poco Natunal Product is up fore Tat qinnesier this year, a slight in- 


crease to $398.5 billion. But the increase is the smallest in 1% years, indicat- 
ing a definite leveling Oe: of Sues pee. Inventories are off slightly. 


valtes ae mrs uceasing. power: seems. to Te pear ent despite. huge eines in 


the automotive (and some related). industries. . Personal incomé ‘climbed $2: bil- 
lion in the first quarter over 1955’s_ last quarter, to an..annual: rate of 


shes esi sia ; 


a a fon, new ef ge: oie new Cars is falling off, however, down $2.5 billion 


on an annual rate basis from the fourth quarter of last year. Spending for 


if a! all other Pag gee is’ still going up" 


Prices continue eaters a’ situation that ius well: pending the outcome of 
contract talks in the steel industry. : 


Summing ‘up, it appears ‘that business is heading slowly but definitely for a 


~ lower plateau, with every indication of a mild upturn later this year. 


The encouraging sign’ is advertising volume, which (for measurable national 


media) climbed almost 10% in 1956's first quarter over 1955's like period. 


If admen can draw any conclusion from this, it’s that manufacturers seem willing 


_to spend: more for advertising when business heads downward, a complete 
_ reversal from, the era when poor business meant manufacturers. “couldn’t afford 
advertising.” “The trend ‘today is clearly toward the concept that ‘advertising 
_. can be the tonic in bad times as well as the stimulant in good. 


_Now that Liggett & Myers has split its two brands (Chesterfield went to Mc- 


Cann-Erickson last fortnight, L&M was switched to Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample in 
February), only one major cigaret maker remains with all his brands in one 


, ¢agency: R. J.. Reynolds Co, 


Revaulds ‘still Nas its three brands handled by Wm. Esty Co. Interestingly, 
two of.those three are leaders in their field: Camel is first among regular 


cigarets, Winston leads the filter ape ee and Salem is coming up fast in the 


menthol: line. 


The ils ae makers spread ‘their. brands across a broad agency base. Philip 


Morris has PM handled by Ayer, Marlboro. by Leo Burnett and Parliament by 
‘Benton & Bowles: American Tobacco uses. BBDO for. Lucky Strike, Sullivan, 


(Advertising Forecast continued) 
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Smith-Corona’s 
Bid for a Bigger 
Market Share: 


More Tries at 


the Distribution 


Barrier: 


NO ong CDS Tay uae ge eee ieee aaa 


a 
Stauffer & Bayles for Pall Mall and M. H. Hackett for Herbert Tareyton. Pp 
Lorillard uses two agencies: Lennen & Newell for Old Gold and Embassy (when 
advertised), Young & Rubicam for Kent. Brown & Williamson uses Ted Bates for 
Viceroy and Kools, Russel M. Seeds for Raleigh. 


The major reason for use of multiple agencies, say insiders in the cigaret in- 
dustry, is that it’s one industry where advertising ideas are scarce. This 
constant search for ideas as competition gets ever hotter, say some cigaret 
men, will lead to a faster game of musical chairs among cigaret accounts and 
their agencies. | 


In other words: look for more switches in the immediate future. | 


f ‘ 
Smith-Corona is expected to break a special national advertising campaign this | 
fall for a new typewriter that will be sold through distribution channels unique | 
for office typewriters. } 


Most office typewriters are sold only through the manufacturer's sales offices, - 
while portables are marketed through typewriter dealers, department stores, 
discount houses and various other retail outlets. 


Smith-Corona’s new machine, called the Pacemaker (it will retail for $169.50, | 
some $30 under Smith-Corona’s regular “88” office model typewriter), will be 
sold through about 2,500 typewriter dealers, considerably more than Smith- | 
Corona’s 50 branch offices which usually handle the company’s office line. 


The move may not only expand the market for office typewriters (the Pacemaker | 
is designed specifically for the “middle market”: small offices, stores, farms 
and homes where an office typewriter is needed occasionally), but it may 
also help Smith-Corona in its competition with industry leaders Royal, Reming- © 
ton Rand and IBM. 


Although Philco Corp. uses its consumer advertising budget to plug its full 
line of air conditioners, it is working hard on a co-op ad campaign wie 
Philco dealers and distributors) to sell a new do-it-yourself idea: build your © 

own central air conditioning equipment with Philco equipment. | 


Air conditioners, like packaged kitchens, have faced a distribution barrier in | 
the past (Tide—Dec. 17, 1955). Just as the Crosley and Bendix Divisions of { 
Avco Mfg. Co. are urging do-it-yourself as the solution (ERE Ne. 49), sO” 
Philco is doing with its central cooling systems. . 


Philco claims that its new model 200-R, tpies with ate screens, wiring 
and thermostats, can be installed by any competent handyman. Under this sys- 
tem, the whole unit and installation will cost consumers far less (perhaps as 
much as $500 less) than other central air conditioning units on the market. 


Another appliance maker, Emerson Radio & Phonograph Co., is using the same 
do-it-yourself pitch for its room coolers, will soon advertise a kit (complete 
with special wrench, vise and instructions) which comes free with every Emer- 
son room cooler. Emerson’s encouragement to try this is a recent survey con- 
ducted by du Pont which revealed that almost four out of 10 room air con- 
ditioners are self-installed, either by the buyer or a friend of the family. 
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BERT | THINK WE OUGHT 

TO THANK ALL THE NICE PEOPLE 
AT YOUNG © RUBICAM Fog THE 

FINE NEW CAMPAIGN THAT'S HELPING 
YS SELL DELICIOUS PIELS BEER. 


/ 


WHO NEEDS 'EM ! 


OUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advertising - 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Geyer’s Sam M. Ballard: nothing but progress ahead for agencies 


Geyer’s Sam Ballard: 
“creativity lights the fuse” 


“As long as advertising continues to 
serve the vital function it does in our 
national pattern of distribution, I see 
nothing but progress in the agency busi- 
ness. The fundamental conditions that 
brought agency evolution to where it is 
still hold true. No advertiser can ever 
do for himself the things an agency can 
do for him. Because never on his own 
payroll can he get personnel with the 
outside viewpoints, experiences and 
cross-fertilization of contact with other 
and diverse businesses that the agency 
affords him.” 

This comment on the future of 
advertising agencies comes from a man 
who last month succeeded to the presi- 
dency of Geyer Advertising: affable, 
54-year-old Sam M. Ballard. Ballard 
was named president when B. B. “Pat” 
Geyer, founder of the agency with his 
father in 1910, moved up to board 
chairman. 

. By the time he was 21 Sam Ballard 
was a veteran newsman. At that tender 
age he was city editor of the Miami 
Daily News, with a long career behind 
him as reporter, city editor, assistant 
editor and editor of a_ half-dozen 
newspapers in Indiana and Ohio. 

Ballard in his youth was more 
ingenious than precocious. He got his 
first job as a reporter on his hometown 
paper, the Elwood (Ind.) Call Leader, 
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because he submitted so many good 
news items that the paper found it 
cheaper to hire him than pay him space 
rates. On another paper too. poor to 
afford a wire service, Ballard met night 
trains, searched through the cars for 
late editions of big city newspapers, 
thus got his last-minute news. 

As city editor of the Miami Daily 
News, Ballard, tired of losing $40-a- 
week reporters to real estate publicity 
jobs in booming Miami, decided to 
take one himself at $120 a week, 
worked for a month before he discov- 
ered his expenses weren’t supposed to 
come out of the $120. 

He returned to newspaper work as 
editor of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
Journal, switched to the now defunct 
Philadelphia Sun when the Journal 
folded in 1926, and began writing pub- 
licity for National Cash Register Co. in 
1927. He joined Geyer soon afterward, 
subsequently switched over to General 
Motors (then a Geyer client), later 
joined Hudson Motor Car Co. to write 
radio commercials. 

In 1937 Ballard joined Gardner 
Advertising as a copywriter, worked up 
to executive vice - president while 
launching national advertising for Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. (a Gardner client). 
In 1953 he moved to Geyer as a vice- 
president and chairman of the account 
policy committee, soon became execu- 
tive vice-president and now president. 

Ballard who stands 5’ 10%” and 
weighs 165 Ibs., insists that he is some- 


what befuddled by Madison Aven 
lingo like “Let’s drop it in the bucl 
and stir it a bit.” A chain smoker w 
smokes three packs a day and wisk 
he could quit (until he remembers _ 
has outlived three doctors who told h 
he should), Ballard is also an amate 
photographer who, according to Gey 
vice-president Ed Zern, “has more cai 
eras and takes fewer pictures th 
anyone since George Eastman.” 

As president of Geyer (annual billi 
estimated at $22,000,000) Ballard hor 
to continue the agency's “atmosphe 
of progressive operation.” He feels a 
criticism of the 15% agency commissi 
is “pretty pointless unless the crit 
have a better system to offer.” He 
aware of the trend to marketing age 
cies and feels that any agency mi 
have a firm grasp of the over-all m: 
keting process and the use of all m 
keting tools, but adds that the agenc 
one true and predominant function 
the creation of “Attention-flaggir 
conviction-building, sales-making adv 
tisements or commercials.” 

Says Ballard: “There is no substitu 
for the creative function that lights t 
fuse and makes .. . [all marketi 
work] .. . at the cash register. Ther 
where the future of the agency busine 
lies, as it always has since it left 
space-brokerage days behind.” 


A new president at Katz 
means “more hollering” 


When Joseph Katz of the Jose 
Katz Co. announced last month that | 
was moving up to board chairman ai 


Katz Company’s John T. McHugh 
the golf clubs are still new 
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it John T. McHugh would succeed 

n as president of the Baltimore ad- 

rtising agency (billing: over $10,- 

0,000), Katz explained the move 
ite simply: “It'll give me more time 
sholler louder than usual.” 

What Katz means is that as board 
airman, he is not retiring as elder 
itesman of the agency he founded; 

‘Il be, he says, a full-time board 
airman heading up creative services. 

ry good agency, according to Katz, 

eds both a good creative man and a 
od administrative man at the top of 
e operation: under the agency’s new 
t-up, he'll operate as the former out 
Baltimore and McHugh will be the 
tter working out of New York City. 
McHugh, who was “groomed” by 
atz to take over the presidency, joined 
e agency in 1932 after ten years in 
itdoor advertising, worked up through 
ie agency as media director, account 
ecutive, vice-president, senior vice- 
resident and New York office man- 
yer and now president. 

A tall, modest agencyman, 52-year- 
id McHugh feels that his work in 
iedia and research was the most valu- 
ble in his career at Katz since it best 
elped him “understand the advertiser's 
roblems.”| His hobby, says McHugh, 
; advertising; his wife gave him a set 
f golf clubs three years ago, he points 
ut, and they're still as new and un- 
sed as the day he got them. 

Other promotions announced with 
AcHugh’s included Harry Kullen and 
toland Brave, with the Katz agency 
or 27 and 19 years respectively, to 
enior vice-presidents. 


Sulf Oil gets its fifth 
id director since 1901 


Since 1901, when the fabulous Spin- 
lletop oil well in Texas came in and 
ed to the start of the Gulf Oil Corp., 
hat company has had only four adver- 
ising directors, the most recent being 
W. E. (“Win”) Dermody, a 22-year 
sulf veteran widely known in both ad- 
vertising and petroleum circles. A few 
weeks ago, when Dermody retired, Gulf 
got its fifth ad director in 55 years: 
tall, amiable, 46-year-old Benton W. S. 
Dodge, Gulf’s former supervisor of re- 
tail layout and copy in the company’s 
advertising department. 
| Dodge takes over direction of Gulf’s 
undisclosed advertising budget at a 
good time in the company’s history. 
Last year, Gulf sales climbed 11% over 
1954 to almost $1.9 billion, making 
Sulf number two in sales, well behind 
tandard Oil of New Jersey and slightly 
ahead of Texaco. Most of that sales 
increase (9%) was chalked up in do- 


mestic automotive gasoline sales, a fig- 


* 
» 
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Why not close 
that account? 


For favorable decisions, charter 
the Gosling III to cruise the 
Long Island Sound—by day, 

or for the whole weekend. 


The Gosling III, a 50-foot 
motor sailer, provides the 
perfect setting. It’s fast and 
able, boasts a ship-to-shore 
telephone amang its up-to-date 
equipment, and sleeps six, 

plus the skipper’s quarters. 


HOME PORT: ROWAYTON, CONNECTICUT 


Rates and booklet on request 


S. A. Walsh, NEWTOWN, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONE GARDEN 6-2607 


ask your advertising 
agency about 


outdoor advertising 


the st_ndard group of outdoor advertising companies 


Here you see Charlie Straus, a 
copy supervisor in our advertising 
agency, selling silverware. 

Other times you may find other 
members of our staff pumping gaso- 
line, stacking grocery shelves, sell- 
ing cosmetics. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


It’s a fixed agency policy for our 
writers, art directors and account 
executives to work at the point of 
sale one week a year. 

We have found that the more we 
sell from behind a counter, the better 
we sell from behind a typewriter. 


260 Madison Ave. N.Y. 16 MU3-4900 
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Gulf Oil’s Benton W. S. Dodge: th 
fifth ad director in 55 years 


ure well above the industry trend (se 
Doe) 

Gulf’s market covers 37 states, it 
cluding most of the U. S. except th 
west coast and the northwest. Gu 
uses all major media: network and spe 
TV (including The Life of Riley a 
NBC-TV), newspapers, magazines, r 
dio and outdoor (Gulf is the largest o 
company user of outdoor advertisin 
via Calkins & Holden; it uses Young : 
Rubicam for all other media). 

Dodge worked in various advertisir 
jobs after graduation from the Unive 
sity of Nebraska before joining Gulf : 
1938, left in 1946 for two years | 
agency experience and rejoined Gulf : 
administrative assistant to the ad dire 
tor. Since then he has been responsib 
for the creation, planning and schedu 
ing of various advertising program 
concentrating mainly on the supervy 
sion of Gulf’s retail ad campaigns. 


Harry & Bert are in: 
their boss gets promoted 


Easily the most-talked-about car 
paign in the east today is Piel Brother: 
Bert & Harry Piel television comme 
cials. For those who haven't had tI 
pleasure of watching Harry & Bert | 
work, they’re a couple of cartoon cha 
acters (actually no one named Pi 
manages the company) dreamed up 
Young & Rubicam to plug Piel’s Lig: 
Beer (copy by Y&R’s Ed Grahar 
voices by zany radio team Bob Ellia 
& Ray Goulding; these three recent 
formed their own company, thoug 
Piel is sticking with Y&R). The touc 
is light, the sell low pressure, the resu 
entirely delightful. 
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Piel’s Thomas Hawkes: 
warmth and satisfaction 


Since the campaign was launched 
st December, Harry & Bert have been 
ig men around Piel’s Brooklyn brew- 
ry, and riding the crest with them 
soft-spoken, 40-year-old Thomas: P. 
awkes, last fortnight upped from di- 
‘ctor of advertising & promotion to 
arketing director, top job in moving 
iel’s from keg to kitchen. 

While Hawkes is still feeling his way, 
°’s no stranger to marketing. At Piel’s, 
ie marketing director supervises both 
les and advertising, and Hawkes has 
in both (at one time or another) since 
ining the brewery in 1942. His con- 
sption of his job: “To continue to 
ake Piel’s a good place to work— 
rerything else follows suit, and that 
cludes sales success.” 

‘Meantime, Harry & Bert have 
jouldered the whole burden of adver- 
sing Piel’s, and Hawkes will stick with 
em as long as they show results. 
hese results, he admits, are hard to 
Zure so early, since the big beer sea- 
n is just getting under way. But he 
mcedes that Piel’s just had its biggest 
nuary and February in history, while 


HELPS YO 
STRONG BODY 8 WAYS 


May sales are running way ahead of 
last May. 

He attributes much of the increase 
to the commercials, claims Harry & 
Bert express the personality the com- 
pany is trying to build for its product: 
“warmth and satisfaction.” 

As far as Piel’s future is concerned, 
Hawkes is cautious. The company dis- 
tributes in the six-state Middle Atlantic 
region. On broadening distribution, 
Hawkes says: “It’s always under con- 
sideration.” 


Executive ladder 


e Richard J. Sargent, a 20-year West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. veteran, has 
been named marketing & distribution 
manager of the company’s consumer 
products divisions. 

© William H. Huber, an assistant dis- 
trict sales manager of Ford Motor 
Companys Mercury Division, is the 
new sales promotion manager of the 
company’s Special Products Division. 
e@ Michael F. Peckels has been pro- 
moted from manager of International 
Harvester’s Consumer Relations Dept. 
to, director of consumer relations. 

e E. M. Leaver, a 30-year Kellogg 
Co. veteran, was recently elected sales 
vice-president of Kellogg Co. and presi- 
dent of Kellogg Sales Co. 

e Robert M. Dunn has been promoted 
from assistant general sales manager 
to sales manager of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation’s Ansco Division. 

e Underwood Corp. has promoted 
Thomas Armstrong to marketing vice- 
president, and William F. Arnold to 
public relations vice-president. Arm- 
strong was previously assistant to the 
president, and Arnold was head of 
Underwood’s product sales organiza- 
tion. 

e Paul DeKoning, vice-president & 
general manager of Jantzen, Inc., has 
been named president. Mitchell Heine- 
mann, former sales & advertising vice- 
president, is now executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

e Epes W. Sargent, formerly of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., is the new 
advertising manager of Permatex Co. 


This series of one-minute commercials by 
SARRA entertains while it informs and does 
an outstanding selling job for Wonder Bread. 
Ingenious cnimation graphically compares 
the energy expended by hard-working adults 
and active children in everyday activity . . . 
then specifically spotlights the nutritional 
values contained in Wonder Bread for growth 
and general well-being. Produced by SARRA 
through TED BATES & COMPANY for CONT!- 


NENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC. 


SPECHALIUS TS 


Hot story for frozen 
food advertisers: one 
brand of frozen chicken 
pie has 73% customer 
preference in 
Minnesota! 


| know...| read 
about it in Minnesota 
Homemaker Survey No. 5* 


*available on request from the 


Minneapolis 
tar and Tribune 


eR 


EVENING MORNING AND SUNDAT 


495,000 pai 
625,000 sunpay 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 


Ad leaders are readers— 


of Tide, of course! 


SARRA 8. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


IN VISUAL SELLING 
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What’s the good word? 


The names we use to describe groups of birds and beasts are 
often as colorful as the birds and beasts themselves. 

So are the names we use to describe that active and high- 
flying group, the subscribers of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. For 
when the results of Alfred Politz’s recent national survey 
came in, we found we had to create a whole new vocabulary 
to fit our subscribers properly—and to introduce them to 
advertisers who have a lot to gain by getting to know them 
better. Here’s what we mean: 


EXAMPLE 1... 


In bird circles, it’s 
a watch of nightingales... 


In Slecircles sities 
a walt of fishermen 


38.3% of our subscribers own spinning reels; 6( 
' own other fishing equipment. Even more intere 
ing, three out of four own their own homes. Med: 
value $19,800 (nearly twice the U.S. median). 
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, ANA’S West, 4A’s Gamble: is commission the best system, or does it need review? 


Vhat will happen in... 


The 15% debate 


’ Advertisers continue to campaign for a re-examination. 


’ Agencies continue to resist it in every possible way. 


) Media hold the key to it, at least for the time being. 


' Here is what is likely (and what's possible) to happen. 


fr subject of advertising agency 
illing methods is again besetting the 
usiness as it has from time to time 
ver since 1915. Each time it has, 
aders in the advertising business have 
iven long and arduous thought to it 
nd each time just as thoughtfully 
oncluded that the traditional 15% 
ystem is best. 

This time, however, the dust may not 
ttle quite so easily. The government’s 
ntitrust suit against the American 
ssn. of Advertising Agencies and sey- 
ral media groups (all settled by con- 
mt decrees) did nothing that would 
revent the continuance of the 15% sys- 
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tem, but it did succeed in establishing 
an atmosphere of dissatisfaction be- 
tween some advertisers and their agen- 
cies and it did succeed in establishing 
firmly in some advertisers’ minds the 
idea that it was a good reason to 
explore agency compensation methods 
thoroughly. 

Briefly, the situation right now is 
this: 
e Some advertisers want it clear that 
agencies work for them. They conse- 
quently want the right to compensate 
their agencies themselves or at least 
determine the amount of compensation 
(which many advertisers already do 


through various means and devices). 
This may mean a few might even want 
the right to buy advertising directly 
from media at net rates and compen- 
sate their agencies separately. In any 
event, many of them want detailed cost 
accounting by their agencies. 

e@ Media are in high degree the key to 
any drastic change. They are now hold- 
ing the line and plan to hold the line 
against any advertiser attempt to get 
direct billing at net rates or any attempt 
by house agencies to get net rates. 


> Assn. of National Advertisers’ counsel 
Gilbert Weil started the rumble last fall 
at the ANA convention, when he ad- 
vised members that the standard rate of 
commission may no longer be the most 
practical, and agencies might well con- 
sider payment on a basis of the individ- 
ual work-load involved. Rumblings got 
louder a few weeks ago, at the 4A’s 
convention, when ANA chairman Ed- 
win Ebel urged (in a closed session) 
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that agencymen, too, consider new 
methods of compensation, stated flatly: 
“This is a relationship between agency 
& advertiser, not agency & media. The 
advertiser should be the one to deter- 
mine the worth of advertising agency 
services . . . the agencies must have 
confidence in the clients’ wish to com- 
pensate them fully and fairly—for the 
work they do.” 

The climax came at the annual west 
coast meeting of ANA last fortnight, 
when Kraft Foods advertising director 
(and chairman of a special ANA com- 
mittee to study agency compensation) 
John McLaughlin echoed Ebel’s words 
with a cry for action, Bristol-Myers ad- 
vertising vice-president Donald Frost 
mapped out the strategy, and ANA 
president Paul West urged members to 
sit down with their agencies to review 
their relationships. 

“Regardless of whether media sees 
fit to grant agencies a commission or 
not” said West, “appraise the real 
value of the agency services required to 
accomplish the company’s objective . . . 
and defintely consider compensation 
as a prime responsibility of the adver- 
tiser.” 


> What seems to be annoying such 
advertisers most is this: as long as the 
agency calls itself the “servant” of 


In New York last week, 4A 
president Frederic R. Gamble 
formally stated the 4A’s stand on 
agency compensation: 


Now that all the defendant as- 
sociations in the antitrust action 
have settled their parts of the ac- 
tion, a statement may be in order 
about what the settlements mean, 
especially in relation to recent 
speeches and published statements 
by some executives of client com- 
panies and the Assn. of National 
Advertisers. 

It remains true, as I said at the 
time of the 4A settlement, that 
there is no need for anything dras- 
tic to happen to any part of the 
advertising industry. Only the as- 
sociations that were involved in 
the action are affected and only 
collective actions by them. 


The settlements did not and do 
not in any way relate to the com- 
pensation arrangements among in- 
dividual agencies, media and ad- 
vertisers. Such arrangements are 
specifically exempted. 


Several advertiser speakers have 

recently referred to the settlements 
< ”?> Cert 

as a “reason” for raising the sub- 


media, it can feel justified in collecting 
its commission from each medium in 
which it places an advertisement. The 
advertiser, therefore, actually has no 
control over how much commission his 
agency gets paid by media. Why, says 
the advertiser, can’t I have the right to 
that commission and pay my agency 
as I see fit? 

Complains one distraught advertiser: 
“What way have I of knowing whether 
my agency is correctly compensated for 
the work it does? The agency has cre- 
ated a single ad for us, placed it in 18 
magazines, and received 15% of its cost 
from each of them. My agency is work- 
ing for me; I have the right to know 
where my money goes. The same thing 
applies to a spot commercial: 15% every 
time that 30-second commercial is 
played!” 

Another bone of contention among 
advertisers is the extra services most 
big agencies now give. Don Frost, for 
one, isn’t sure that all his products need 
all the extra services the agency offers 
under the “broad tent of 15%” and 
plans to sit down and go over each one 
—publicity, merchandising, research, 
etc. Says Frost: “I honestly don’t know 
how important these services are. I 
admit we have not carefully examined 
all phases as recently as we should 
have.” 


Why a commission for agencies? 


ject of agency compensation. There 
is no need for them to do this, 
other than that they wish to do so. 

They have stated that a num- 
ber of advertisers wish to deter- 
mine the compensation of their 
agencies. Since each advertiser 
can increase his agency's compen- 
sation any time he wishes, their 
only point must be the wish to 
reduce it. 


Each agency determines the 
quantity and quality of the service 
it can afford to deliver within the 
income available to it in relation 
to the needs of its clients and 
within the framework of competi- 
tion. 


Some of these advertisers have 
resented the agencys “tie to 
media” because of the media com- 
mission method. That agencies 
“represent” media is an erroneous 
idea. They do not. They serve 
media by making the advertiser’s 
advertising succeed. 

The important thing about the 
media commission method of com- 
pensating agencies is that it sup- 
plies the incentive for the develop- 
ment of advertising by advertising 
agencies. In order to earn those 


The Bristol- Myers ad_ executi 
doesn’t think his agencies (Young 
Rubicam, BBDO, Doherty, Cliffo: 
Steers & Shenfield) are at all anxio 
to undergo the careful analysis of sei 
ice he plans, and thinks the analy 
will bring about some tightening up 
money spent on them. And althou 
he stresses Bristol-Myers wants 
changes until all have been aired, Fr 
certainly talks like a man anxious | 
a change. 

On the other hand, there are f 
agency principals who aren’t ready 
defend the commission system to t 
end. Henry (Ted) Little, ex-chairm 
of the 4A’s and president of Detro: 
Campbell-Ewald, defended it eloquen 
at the 4A’s spring meeting and so ha 
others, though perhaps few so well 
4A president Fred Gamble in a forn 
statement last week (see box). 


> Both advertiser and agency ar; 
ments have merit, usually depending 
whom you are listening to at the tin 
The decision, however, is up to met 
at the moment. It is up to them in 
vidually to decide to whom it will all 
a commission, how much it will be, a 
whom it will bill. 

And media agree almost to a m 
that it cannot ethically publish two r. 
cards. Each advertiser is charg 


commissions, the agency must 
successfully develop, service, place 
and collect for the advertising. 
Until this has been done, the 
agency does not earn or receive 
any media commissions. 

The agency develops and serv- 
ices advertising and takes the 
credit risks for the media, in return 
for the commissions allowed. 

It is the media commissions 
which make the agency an adver- 
tising agency. It is the media com- 
missions which enable agencies to 
be paid in proportion to the use 
made of their creative work. 

Determining the value of crea- 
tive work is widely recognized as 
difficult. The commission method 
has evolved over the years to do 
this and to do it better than any 
of the many other methods which 
-have been tried and found want- 
ing. 

Aiedts commissions are the basis 
of the great incentive system which 
has produced our great agency 
business, the largest and most 
skillful in the world. 

Divorce advertising agencies 
from media commissions and you 
would destroy this great incentive 
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Kraft’s McLaughlin, General Foods’ Ebel, Bristol-Myers’ Frost: where do our dollars go? 


squally; if he works through an inde- 
yendent agent, the agent is allowed a 
5% (or as established) commission, 
ytherwise, a gross rate is charged. 

Tide asked several major media some 
<ey questions: Had they been asked by 
idvertisers to bill directlyP What were 
heir answers? Are they considering it 
it either net or gross rates? Here’s how 
jome of them answered: 


) 


ystem which is so vital to adver- 


ising. 

The greatest danger in these re- 
ent proposals, it seems to me, is 
hat creative quality might be re- 
luced through efforts to lower 
igency compensation. 

If this should happen, the ad- 
fertiser would be hurt the most 
yy the loss of advertising effec- 
iveness. 

The economy can ill afford to 
ose advertising power at this im- 
jortant stage in our development. 

Media would also lose some of 
he great advertising volume 
vhich has been developed. 

The agency would probably be 

wurt the least since the agency, by 
educing its expenses below its in- 
ome, could remain in business. 
_ Media and agencies have recog- 
1ized that the success of the ad- 
vertiser is paramount. If the ad- 
vertising succeeds for the adver- 
iser, it also succeeds for the media 
ind for the agency. 

Successful advertising depends 
m high-quality creative work. 

And so it follows that all those 
vho are devoted to making adver- 
ising succeed should do every- 
hing in their power to continue 
oO raise—and never to lower—the 
juality of advertising creative 
vork. 
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e Howard Black, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Time, Inc.: “We will not bill 
direct at net rate. We announced this 
two months ago and do not contem- 
plate changing this policy. One adver- 
tiser has asked to bill us directly and 
was turned down. New house agencies 
started recently have been turned 
down.” 

e Walter C. Kurz, advertising man- 
ager, Chicago Tribune: “As always we 
will bill any advertiser direct who re- 
quests this treatment, and will charge 
him the card rate. 15% is for agencies 


e Joseph Allen, advertising vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill: “McGraw bills 
companies direct, but at gross rates. 
We discourage house agencies, do not 
knowingly give them discounts.” 

e Richard Salant, vice-president, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System: “CBS is 
not billing directly, and hasn’t consid- 
ered it. We have no objection to pres- 
ent arrangements. If the advertiser 
doesn’t like what he’s getting, it’s his 
gripe, no one else’s.” 

e Doris Doland, Look Magazine: 
“Look has no plans to change _ its 
way of doing business.” 

e Monroe Green, advertising manager, 
New York Times: “We do bill adver- 
tisers direct, all the time, but we have 
one rate published. If the advertising 
is paid through an agency, the agency 
receives a 15% commission; if the ad- 
vertising is placed through the adver- 
tiser, he is billed for the full amount 
published on the rate card. I am not 
aware that any large general adver- 
tiser has requested being billed at net 
directly.” 

e William B. Carr, vice-president & 
advertising director, McCall Corp.: 
“We bill direct now to some small ad- 
vertisers that do not have agencies at 


the full rate; only agencies receive a 
15% discount. If we were asked by 
some advertiser to bill direct at nel 
rate our inclination would be to say 
no. At least at present, if the whole 
system was changed my answer would 
have to be different.” 

Actually, a few media executives feel 
that it is not up to media to determine 
how much the agency is paid. Suggests 
one advertising director of a major pub- 
lication: “Why can’t the agency com- 
mission be considered as part of a pool 
from which the agency is paid? The 
advertiser and his agency could discuss 
costs and a reasonable profit for the 
agency. All commissions could be 
pooled and adjusted to that reasonable 
profit. If it comes to more than the 
agency has agreed to be paid, a rebate 
would be in order. Vice-versa, the ad- 
vertiser would add to it. But it is too 
much, and would be too tough, to ask 
all media to change their systems.” 


> Obviously, media are not expressing 
themselves as strongly as the agencies 
would like them to if only because 
they don’t yet know how strong adver- 
tiser pressure will become. Perhaps all 
it would take to blow the lid off the 
whole business would be a half-dozen 
important advertisers to persuade one 
medium to bill them directly at the 
net rate. There is little doubt that some 
advertisers are trying and when one 
big enough turns up and the medium 
is hungry enough, chaos might result. 

Fortunately, it’s reasonable to as- 
sume that most of the really important 
advertisers have no intention of starting 
such a chain of events. 

Where will it end? Very probably 
just where the Justice Dept. had in 
mind: with individual negotiation be- 
tween client and agency. b2 
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WNBQ’‘s few color advertisers report results so far: 


Color has yet to capture Chicago 


© Both public and sponsors seem apathetic about color TV. 


® Nonetheless, some national advertisers run live color spots. 


© And a couple even produce color films for “all-color’” WNBQ. 


© One problem: color films may cost three times black & white. 


© Meantime, WNBQ invites everybody to weekly color clinics. 


D ESPITE six months of advance fan- 
fare and nearly two of actual all-color 
telecasting, Chicago’s WNBQ has yet 
to whip up much enthusiasm for color. 


So far, both public interest in color. 


sets and sponsor interest in color com- 
mercials are at best apathetic. Prob- 
ably no more than 5,000 of Chicago’s 
2,300,000 TV homes boast color sets 
even though retailers can and do show 
what color TV looks like most any time 
of day (WNBQ broadcasts seven hours 
daily of local color programs, plus, of 
course, owner NBC-TV’s color sched- 
ule). Further, only a few of the na- 
tional advertisers buying WNBQ lo- 
cally display much relish for gracing 
the color programs with color com- 
mercials. 

Doubtlessly, the scarcity of color TV 
sets is the major culprit. But there is 
another: color TV’s lack of immediacy 
seems to be clouding the fact that color 
TV is coming. As NBC-TV Spot Sales 
director Edwin T. Jameson puts it with 
forgivable bias: “We have been asking 
advertisers what they need and what 
we can do to help them with color, en- 
couraging them but not forcing them. 
We feel it is reasonably inexpensive for 
them to get this experience and it is 
worthwhile for them to get it. You can 
see color coming and advertisers, agen- 
cies and broadcasters must learn how 
to work with a new medium that is so 
vital and so effective.” 

However, adds Jameson, while ad- 
vertisers should want to protect them- 
selves constantly against new develop- 
ments, too many have not yet gotten 
around to considering color that way. 


» Tide’s check of advertisers using 
WNBQ as a color laboratory indicates 
that they’re learning plenty. One adver- 
tiser, for example, figures that filmed 
caloe commercials’ production costs 
may soar to three times those of black 
& white.* 

Such advertisers, though, are still 
the exception to the rule. Top TV 
spender Procter & Gamble, for in- 
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stance, runs “strictly black & white” 
films for its Spic & Span commercials 
on a 10-minute WNBQ color news pro- 
gram. Colgate-Palmolive Co., also a 
top TV advertiser, airs 20-second spot 
announcements every Sunday night— 
in black & white. Explains Colgate: 
“There is no real interest on the part of 
Colgate to go into color at this time. 
That is not to say that we do not recog- 
nize the fact that WNBQ provides 
color nor that color is continuously 
growing in scope. But the use of color 
commercials at this point is valuable 
only as a novelty or an experiment.” 

Comments another color-shy WNBQ 
advertiser, American Safety Razor’s ad 
director Albert Goetz: “We have two 
color commercials on WNBQ — both 
black & white.” ASR’s black & white 
filmed spots run adjacent to a color 
news program and a color sports pro- 
gram. 

Goetz, who has had absolutely no 
color TV experience, simply isn’t inter- 
ested in it at this time. He agrees that 
once color comes, it'll eclipse black & 
white, even hazards that a black & 
white ad campaign in a color age 
would doubtlessly flop. But as far as 
he’s concerned, the color parade just 
hasn’t started. Another black & white 
only advertiser is Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, which buys a variety of spots 
on WNBQ (one-minute films on three 
weekly five-minute early morning news- 
casts plus 20-second afternoon and 10- 
second evening spots, both adjacent to 
network programs). 


> Robert Hall Clothes, which describes 
itself as “eager and anxious for color 
television,” probably best explains other 
advertisers’ color shyness. The big 
clothing chain which sponsors a daily 
five-minute morning newscast frankly 
states that cost keeps it from experi- 
menting with the newest medium. 
Robert Hall, which buys television 
time on some 90 stations across the 
country, very much wants to find out 
how a-soft goods marketer like itself 


can use color TV most effectively. 
just won't begin experimenting, thoug 
until color set saturation approach 
40%. That’s because the chain beliey 
that color commercials will double : 
current production costs. To justi 
such costs, color circulation would ha 
to be reasonably good in a good mai 
markets. 

When Robert Hall does experime 
with color, it wants to do so in a smi 
market where time charges would n 
be so high as in Chicago. Adds o: 
Robert Hall executive: “RCA is doi 
a good job as the leader in color, a 
it is trying to create a little exciteme 
and a little interest in color, b 
WNBQ’s switch-over to color is a b 
promotion for the television manufa 
turers more than anything directly ; 
fecting consumers.” 


> Nonetheless, the color picture isi 
all black. Some advertisers, while st 
apathetic about color, at least do wh 
little is necessary to air their live cor 
mercials in color on WNBQ’s local li 
color programs. One example is « 
Pont, which is a participating spons 
(for its paints) of the Dorsey Conno 
Show. However, though du Pont 
aware that its commercials are in col 
one company spokesman adds that “1 
one seems to care very much.” 

Like du Pont, Canada Dry Ging 
Ale, which is a sponsor of Clint Youle 
five-minute weather programs, ai 
its live commercials in color. Howeve 
it still occasionally uses black & whi 
filmed commercials on the prograt 
says of switching to color film: “V 
haven’t even discussed it yet.” On tl 
whole, the company treats the col 
commercials it does run as routine. 4 
one spokesman put it: “No one he 
has seen the color show yet.” 

Another weather show sponsor, A 
mour & Co., which buys two 1 
minute programs each week, has ju 
the opposite attitude. It worries ar 
works hard over its new live color cor 
mercials, given by an announcer “usir 
a neighborly approach as he displa 
such products as bacon and ham.” 

Armour points out that adjustmen 
must be made for many products » 
show up well in color—labels, for e 


*WNB@ holds color clinics open to all agenci 
and their clients every Wednesdau from 3 to 
p.m. During the sessions, advertisers can see hc 
their commercials look in color. Some particip: 
ing advertisers: ka 


S. S. Kresge; Libby, McNeill & Libby; Peter Hai 
Relea Sears, Roebuck; Swift; Sidney Wanz 
& Sons 
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e, often must be altered so that 
production will be the same as that 
‘the actual object. A ham comes up 
loody red” on a color picture and an 
justment is required to transmit the 
tural pink color it really is. 


Armour figures that production costs 
r live color commercials are “approxi- 
ately 15% higher than for black & 
hite.” That’s because of the adjust- 
ents necessary for color, longer re- 
arsals, the greater pains required in 
lecting accessories. 

Armour pays no premium for color 
ne because WNBQ’s only additional 
arge for color is for spots adjacent to 
twork programs: $95 extra for 10- 
cond spots; $190 extra for 20-second 
mouncements. 

Armour says that right now it’s 
perimenting, has no specific plans for 
panding color commercials “until suf- 
ent color receivers in market areas 
arrant it.” Nevertheless, it has also 
ied live color commercials on Ft. 
orth’s WBAP-TV and Oklahoma 
itys WKY. Armour is interested in 
lor TV “because, among other things, 
can convey more appetite appeal.” 
Peter Hand Brewing Co. uses three 
le-minute live color commercials for 
; half-hour black & white film pack- 
e, Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal, which 
rs every Saturday night. The brewer 
ns live color commercials because it 
ys “we have no choice.” However, it 
is decided to make the best possible 
e of the opportunity to experiment 
ith color, has discovered so far that 
lor is “somewhat easier to work with. 
gives better focus, more realism.” 
scently, the brewery ordered its 


- Words at work 


e Advice for a girl in love with a 
much younger man. 
—CARPET INSTITUTE 


¢ Is your playroom a washout? 
—BENDIX 


e Diagnosis: two bones and one 
budget broken. 
—PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


e For an easier life, weigh this 
hat (Yes, you heard right). 
—ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


e What is it that has 2 eyes, 2 
ears, a nose and soul-satisfied 


look of fulfillment? 
—WURLITZER 


e My girl can’t knit socks like the 
Governor! 
—ESQUIRE SOCKS 


e How much time do your sales- 
men lose by DRIVING 
BLIND? 


—BELL TELEPHONE 
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agency (BBDO, Chicago) to prepare a 
10-second color film commercial which 
should air sometime this month. 

Another advertiser gradually work- 
ing into color commercials is the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., which is a sponsor of Clint Youle’s 
weather program twice a week. The 
railroad occasionally uses color film 
clips of trains and scenery in_ its 
commercials. 


> For its live color commercials, the 
Santa Fe spends very little more in pro- 
duction costs—it mainly has to watch 
the announcer’s attire. Despite its ef- 
forts, though, the railroad can hardly 
be called satisfied with color TV as it 
i; today. It believes it is not yet 
technically perfected, that “colors do 
not come through on the picture screen 
satisfactorily.” One adman goes so far 
as to say that he believes his color 
commercials “look better on black & 
white than on color TV.” 

WNBQ, however, can boast a cou- 
ple of advertisers who go for color TV 
in a big way. Miles Laboratories, for 
instance, uses six 20-second color film 
spots a week on the station. Miles com- 
mercials, which feature “Speedy,” Miles’ 
familiar doll-like figure who wears an 
Alka-Seltzer pill as a hat, have been 
photographed in color since 1953 (Miles 
reduces them for black & white trans- 
mission). 
> Miles also uses black & white film— 
mainly for commercials employing an- 
nouncers. Miles, of course, can now 
compare color costs vs. black & white, 
finds that color films run some three 
times higher. 


The company also uses its “Speedy” 
color commercials every fourth Sunday 
on WSAZ (Huntington, W. Va.) and 
on Miami’s WTVJ and Milwaukee’s 
WTMJ. The latter stations hold the 
color films, use them as spot adjacen- 
cies whenever net color programs air. 

Miles has no concrete plans for 
expanding its use of color commercials, 
but it definitely will continue experi- 
menting. Of its experience with color 
TV so far, Miles has this to say: “It’s 
prettier, but it needs further technical 
perfection. When NBC held color dem- 
onstrations it had trouble with colors 
‘bleeding’ — spreading beyond the de- 
tails. Also, color television requires 
considerable casting around to come up 
with a color which will show the de- 
sired shade on the receiving tube. For 
example, if you want to get a chartreuse 
shade, you need to put a different 
shade on camera to make chartreuse 
appear on the picture tube.” 

Another sponsor using some color 
film commercials is Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corp., which foots the bill for Kukla, 
Fran & Ollie, now a local live color 


~Selt 


RASS 


One of the few color film commer- 

cials appearing regularly on WNBQ, 

first “all-color” TV station, is this one 
aired by Miles Laboratories 


program on WNBQ. Whirlpool-Seeger 
uses both live and film color commer- 
cials, both featuring Fran and the pup- 
pets. Although Whirlpool-Seeger uses 
color commercials on the network color 
program, the Milton Berle Show, every 
third Tuesday evening, WNBQ is the 
only local station where it airs color. 
The appliance company, interestingly 
enough, reports that color commercials 
cost it very little more than black & 
white. It also believes that color com- 
mercials “come off better” than black 
& white ones. Nonetheless, like other 
companies it says it is mainly experi- 
menting, “is not married to color 
commercials.” a 
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Carrier's air conditioning crusade 


© |t wants to sell air conditioning of entire homes, not rooms. 


© Reason: the big market is there—though maybe not for 10 years. 


® Thus Carrier must strengthen dealers on engineering & sales. 


© And it must sell the public on air conditioning’s general benefits. 


© yRACUSE’S Carrier Corp. likes to 
boast that actress Grace Kelly sailed 
recently to Monaco in Carrier air-con- 
ditioned comfort. Carrier Icemakers 
supplied cubes for her favorite vodka- 
on-the-rocks. Oliver, her black French 
poodle, caroused with companion ca- 
nines in a  Carrier-cooled kennel 
thoughtfully maintained by the S. S. 
Constitution. 

Such facts are not mere PR stunts. 
What General Motors is to automobiles, 
what Procter & Gamble is to soap, Car- 
rier is to air conditioning, and has been 


Here’s how it hopes to accomplish both jobs. 


since one of its founders, Dr. Willis H. 
Carrier, developed the first practical 
cooling system in 1902. 

Yet despite its pre-eminence as a 
master manufacturer, Carrier is just 
growing into a master marketer (though 
it’s second to no one in sales of central 
air-conditioning units, it trails Fedders- 
Quigan, General Electric and Philco in 
room cooler sales).* 

In the last couple of years, for ex- 
ample, Carrier has reorganized so that 
each division is all but autonomous. It 
now has a marketing staff reporting di- 


Carrier chairman Wampler: in 10 years home units will outsell room 2 to 1 
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rectly to its president which overse 
all divisions’ marketing. It runs one 
the liveliest ad campaigns in its indust 
(one that is beginning to be copier 
and it has just taken its first plunge in 
network television. A vast sales traini 
program has been launched for deale 
part of whom are engineering expe 
with little knowledge of selling a 
part of whom are sales experts wi 
little knowledge of engineering. 


> Behind Carrier’s new marketing dri 
is its firm belief that the shape of t 
air-conditioning market is changit 
Says Carrier’s suave board chairms 
ex-Wall Street banker Cloud Wampl 
“By 1960, the year-round air conditic 
ing of homes will have become t 
largest single part of the entire busine 
with further sharp increases still 
come. There was-a time when cent 
air conditioning was a luxury — | 
no more.” : 

Three years ago, Wampler explai 
room air conditioners dominated 1 
residential market. Their dollar volui 
($150 million) was six times that 
central units. By last year there k 
been sharp increases in dollar volu 
in both fields, but room unit figu 
were only a little better than tw 
those for central systems in hon 
($420 million vs. $187 million). 

Wampler, who moved up to bo; 
chairman in March after 14 years 
Carrier's president, predicts that wit 
five years the sales scales will turn 
favor of central units with 1960 do. 
volume something like this: $830 r 
lion spent for home central units 
$600 million for room coolers. By 19 
predicts Wampler, the air-condition 
picture will be exactly the reverse 
today’s, with two home central syste 
sold for every one-room air-condition 
unit (a dollar volume of $1.8 billion 
central units vs. $810 million 
room units). 


> Wampler is determined to see 

day “when man will wake in an :; 
conditioned bedroom, eat breakfast 
an air-conditioned breakfast nook, dr 
in an air-conditioned car to work in 
air-conditioned plant or office bu 
s ” 

ing. 


*Carrier’s 1955 sales of $190 million were 25 
above 1954, a huge 700% over 1946 sales. Howe 
Carrier’s sales increase over 1954 did not c 
from expanded volume but through a me 
with Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., on Mare 
1955. Some $50,000,000 in sales were contribu 
roughly equalling Carrier’s over-all sales incre 
The merger also contributed heavily to Carr 
net profit in 1955 of $8,487,000, 23% higher t 
in 1954. Despite a dip in net profit from $3. 
000 in the first half of fiscal 1955 to $2,966.00 
the first half of fiscal 1956 (due to completio: 
a government contract), Carrier’s civilian s 
rose 37% in the same period. 
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On one hand, of course, Wampler 
unts on new housing construction and 
w family formations to drive up cen- 
ul unit volume. Carsier, for example, 
cently contracted with Levitt & Sons, 
¢., to stall 702 Weathermaker resi- 
ntial units in Levittown (Pa.). Com- 
ents Wampler: “The Levitt contract 
ay\ well represent the major break- 
rough in the volume housing market. 
artainly it will have a profound effect 
| the entire home building industry 
id should go far to establish year- 


und residential air conditioning as a 


> On the other hand, Wampler knows 
Carrier has to help its dream along. The 
result: Carrier, traditionally an engi- 
neering-minded company, is on a fas- 
cinating marketing spree. 

Carrier’s drive to become a master 
marketer as well as a master manufac- 
turer started about three years ago. 
One of the first key moves was Wam- 
pler’s reorganization of the company 
corporate structure. 

Previously, Carrier was a functional 
organization whose horizontal divisions 
or departments dealt with all products 


decentralized to the point where each 
of its seven divisions handles a group of 
closely related products and has com- 
plete and separate responsibility for 
everything from product development 
to distribution and sales.* 


*Last year Carrier got three new divisions as the 
result of its merger with Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment, Ine.: Bryant Division (Indianapolis), gas and 
oil-fired furnaces, water heaters, boilers, unit 
heaters, home air conditioners; Day & Night 
Division (Monrovia, Calif.), home furnaces, water 
heaters; Payne Division (also Monrovia), gas heat- 
ing units, Other divisions (in Syracuse): Unitary 
Equipment, room air conditioners, forced warm 
air furnaces, automatic ice makers; Machinery & 
Systems Division, industrial air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment; Allied Products, upright 


i 1 3 food freezers; International Division, overseas 
actical necessity.” ofsthe ‘corporation, Today, Carrier is 50° Scerers: Inter: 
= Weve pur ine: Ain a “plakte” tor you, Ono- they try thangacr shoe nheation, 


Now! For millions 

who thought their 

homes couldn't be 
Air Conditioned 
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“tre pickles worth more than people?” 
asks FEDDERS 
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This year’s crop of room air-conditioner ads: new features aim to beat the heat 


Room air conditioners: winning but losing? 


In 1953, retail sales of room air 
conditioners passed 750,000 units. In 
1955, they nearly doubled that figure, 
beating the 1,300,000 mark. The gain 
from 1953 to 1954 was over 30%, 
from 1954 to 1955 it was nearly 35%. 
Sametime, saturation is a meager 5.6% 
of wired homes. 

To capitalize fast on this immense 
potential, air-conditioning marketers 
this year are plugging room coolers 
with some agreeable new features. 

One such is the 74%-ampere, %4 h.p. 
Supreme which Fedders-Quigan bills 
as “a revolutionary new development 
in room air conditioners.” Fedders 
(which claims the lead in the room- 
cooler market with a 13% share) will 
spend about $250,000 in national 
magazines this year to explain to 
consumers that now they can buy a 
room cooler without the cost & trouble 
of special re-wiring in their homes 
(most homes can only handle % h.p. 
coolers while a %4-h.p. unit is usually 
required to cool a room adequately). 
Fedders ad manager Harold Boxer 
began his campaign (via BBDO) with 
a Life ad in March, plans to run it 
through July. 

Westinghouse also features such 
a unit which “uses 40% less electricity 


than ordinary 34-h.p. units . . . takes 
less current than your toaster.” (The 
Better Business Bureau has warned 
that 7%4-ampere air conditioners need 
a separate or branch appliance cir- 
cuit, a heavier No. 12 rather than a 
No. 14 wire and a receptacle for 
proper grounding. In other words, 
they should not be advertised as an 
appliance that ‘ ‘just plugs in.”) 

York Corporation’s bid for a bigger 
share of the room-cooler market is its 
new Snorkel, a room cooler that takes 
only 9” of a window's height and is 
“only 1234” thin” (it is also portable, 
boasts an air filter). York, while con- 
tinuing to plug its regular line of room 
and central coolers, introduced the 
Snorkel June 1 in New York City, 
goes national with it June 15. Most 
of York’s ad budget will go into mag- 
azines and distributor co-operative 
campaigns. 

Equally new to the room-cooler 
market is General Electric’s new Thin- 
line models (16%), which can be 
mounted completely inside the win- 
dow or completely outside the win- 
dow. One of the problems solved by 
the Thinline, feels GE, is the hazard 
of room coolers blocking the path 
of window washers on office build- 


ings. Some unions, says GE, don’t 
allow window washers to clean win- 
dows with air-conditioning units on 
them. Now a Thinline unit can be 
mounted on a piano hinge, swung 
inside when the washer is at work. 
GE, incidentally, predicts that $550 
million worth of room air conditioners 
will be sold in 1959, $700 million 
worth in 1962. 

The big ad push at RCA-Whirlpoo] 
this year is for its room cooler with 
an “electronic filter” (manufactured 
by Fedders-Quigan for the RCA- 
Whirlpool label). A good part of RCA- 
Whirlpool’s $1,250,000 ad budget for 
room coolers will play up the idea 
that the electronic filter is a boon to 
hay fever sufferers (ads, which began 
in May, will run right up to Labor 
Day when hay fever hits hardest). 

Carrier Corp., which markets In- 
ternational room air conditioners, 
agrees that the potential for room air 
conditioners is big, but it thinks the 
potential for central systems is much 
bigger. 

Its current promotion aims basically 
to get people interested enough in 
air conditioning to buy central in- 
stead of room units (see accompany- 
ing article), 
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Yow ll be cool, say Carrier ads, whether 


you own a central or room air conditioner. 
Humorous ads straddle both markets. i 
Carrier also puts a small budget behind , . ‘ 
room conditioners (New Yorker’s “before 
& after” series), a larger one behind cen- re i 
tral units in home service magazines. It Pe 2k 
now uses Today, Home and Tonight for 
the “personal salesmanship” of TV stars. 
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Carrier's lively new ad strategy 


Carriers advertising for the last two 
years has been among the most amus- 
ing in the business. Thanks to a man- 
agement decision to replace formality 
with free-wheeling N. W. Ayer crea- 
tivity, humorous ads have been tick- 
ling consumer and dealer alike. 

But the big news from Carrier ad- 
men, of course is the air-conditioning 
marketer's first plunge into network 
television (competitors like GE and 
Westinghouse have long plugged air 
conditioning on network TY). 

As ad director Leslie M. Beals ex- 
plains it, Carrier’s network TV venture 
neatly fits Carrier’s basic sales aim: to 
sell central air conditioning to home 
owners and to industry. In fact, the 
biggest commercial play on Carrier’s 
three shows, NBC-TV’s Today, Home 
and Tonight, is for the Carrier Resi- 
dential Weathermaker (it gets 32 out of 


the 44 commercials). Carrier’s room air 
conditioner, the International, garners 
the rest. 

Beals hopes to use net TV to put 
Carrier residential units across in two 
ways. First, he thinks that star TV 
salesmen like Dave Garroway, Arlene 
Francis and Steve Allen will be able to 
sell air conditioning not just as a way 
to beat the heat, but as a way of life. 
They stress the consumer benefits of 
air conditioning such as healthier liv- 
ing, cleanliness, cooling’s ability to 
easily fit room decor, even tightening 
the family circle by creating more com- 
fortable home atmosphere. 

The second and equally important 
aim is Beals’ expectation that the $300,- 
000 TV drive will have a_ beneficial 
effect at the dealer level where all air- 
conditioning marketers face problems 
(Carrier will put $2,500,000 into na- 


tional advertising this year, plus an 
other $500,000 into co-op). “Our air 
with television is to help turn our in 
stalling dealers into more effective sales 
men. The key is having them tie-in wit 
the network shows and promote them 
selves locally at every opportunity. 

To equip its dealers (mostly plumb 
ing and heating specialists, sheet mete 
contractors and engineers) as mor 
powerful salesmen, Carrier has trie 
to leave no stone unturned to get ther 
to tie into its network television plan: 
For one thing, Carrier has showere 
thousands of merchandising kits on it 
distributors to pass on to Carrier deal 
ers. So far 2,700 of the room air-cor 
ditioner kits (at $1 each) and 2,200 
the Residential Weathermaker kits an 
well over 10,000 shorter versions ¢ 
the Weathermaker kits were requeste 
by Carrier distributors (the kits nc 


Wampler also took a further organ- 
izational step—one that is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among management. 
He set up a central staff reporting to 
then executive vice-president William 
Bynam (ex-sales engineer who became 
Carrier president in March and whose 
old job is still open). This staff consists 
of specialists in engineering, production 
and marketing who constantly consult 
with the operating divisions, co-ordinat- 
ing their activities. 


> Reporting directly to Bynam is 54- 
year-old Leslie M. Beals, Carrier’s 
jaunty ad director. His 41-man ad de- 
partment services the Carrier operating 
divisions, but is not part of any of them 
(Beals’ assistant sales promotion man- 
agers work with the product managers 
and sales managers in each division). A 
former ad director of W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., Beals believes his department’s 
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primary job is “to convert the installing 
dealer into a merchandiser and make 
him sales-promotion minded.” To do 
this, his men prepare all of Carrier’s 
co-operative advertising and sales pro- 
motion, leaving creation of national ad- 
vertising to N. W. Ayer, Carrier’s ad 
agency for the last nine years (for Car- 
rier’s latest ad strategy, see above box). 


One of Beals’ outstanding moves was 
a special advertising workshop con- 
ducted for distributors’ and dealers in 
1954 to prepare them for last year’s 
selling season. A lecture & discussion 
conference held in Syracuse, its purpose 
was to present the best thinking of the 
Carrier advertising & sales promotion 
people to distributors and dealers. 
Beals, his men and representatives of 
N. W. Ayer covered the problems of 
building an ad campaign at the local 
level, the selection of media, the use of 
direct mail, telephone directory adver- 


tising, trade shows and the like. A 
though he did not repeat the workshi 
in 1955, Beals feels it helped last yea 
dealer sales and will continue to ha’ 
such effect. 


> Unitary Equipment Division vic 
president & general sales manager Jol 
M. Bickel (Unitary makes and marke 
Carrier’s residential air-conditioni 
units) heads a staff of sales manage 
who work constantly to improve d 
tributor & dealer selling. Bickel, w] 
founded the industry’s first deal 
distributor organization in the 1930 
believes that dealer education is tl 
division’s No. 1 job. A 1916 gradua 
of the University of Wisconsin, Bick 
began his selling career with Cur 
Publishing Co., went on to Servel, In 
and the Holmes Refrigeration Co. b 
fore joining Carrier in 1929. 


“Selling air conditioning,” sa 
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When yen bark at the kids 
fox no reason at all... 
~ it’s time to call Carrier! 


Sa ner ROE iN Je 


‘contain the usual product litera- 
sales letter, newspaper ad mats 
nine TV commercials, complete 
art work ready to go on the air). 
id Carrier has made arrangements 
NBC affiliates so that its dealers 
buy 20-second chain breaks in the 
ork show, or one-minute commer- 
before and after the network 
‘Ss. 

metime, Carrier hopes dealers will 
fit from the TV stars in another 
Arlene Francis, for instance, will 
on her program from a Carrier 
let, “A Woman Knows Best About 
Conditioning,” which dealers will 
plentifully available. 
hile Carrier’s new network TV ad- 
sing concentrates on plugging 


‘al units, Carrier’s national maga- 
advertising continues to straddle 
markets for room air conditioners 
central units. 

sy example of this straddling tech- 
e are the humorous ads appearing 
ewsweek, Satevepost, Time. Clever 


Wien corp store is sa beat 
soa get the eal shoukderc. 


ks thine ta eat Carrier! 
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artwork and a snappy headline raise 
the consumer’s interest in air condition- 
ing (“When you bark at the kids for 
no reason at all. . . it’s time to call 
Carrier!”). Body copy makes it plain 
that either room air conditioners or 
central units will cool you off. 

A second magazine campaign (in The 
New Yorker) continues the humorous 
theme—but plugs only room coolers. 

While these two campaigns are de- 
signed to arouse general interest in air 
conditioning first, sell specific units 
second, a third campaign (House 
Beautiful and House & Garden) plays 
it straight to the home market for year- 
round Weathermaker units. 

A fourth campaign promotes air 
conditioning for offices (Business Week, 
Nation’s Business and Newsweek). 
Sametime, heavy business paper ad- 
vertising seeks “the men who sign the 
purchase orders” for Carrier’s heavy 
air-conditioning units in hotels, hos- 
pitals, refineries and factories. 


el, “is a great trading-up process. 
may start with a room air condi- 
er. Then you move on to central 
lential units. Our job is complicated 
the fact that we have all kinds of 
le who are dealers—engineers who 
t be taught to sell, appliance 
ers who must be taught basic 
neering principles.” 
ickel and his colleagues also recall 
when room air conditioners glutted 
market in 1954 many a dealer did 
come off too well because of lack 
uch knowledge. For example, in- 
rienced salesmen, eager to push 
is they knew little or nothing about, 
n indiscriminately sold air condi- 
ing to consumers with inadequately 
cd. homes. When the lights blew 
the prestige of air conditioning 
ved and so did chances of easily 
ing the customer up to a central 
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> Bickel believes that Carrier’s new 
sales training program may solve these 
problems. Ted Skogland, Carrier di- 
rector of sales training, estimates that 
more than 3,500 Carrier dealers have 
taken the year-old course presented by 
the Carrier distributors and prepared in 
Carrier's home office in Syracuse, (Car- 
rier, Which once brought dealers to 
Syracuse, now sells the kits to distrib- 
utors who train dealers at a nominal 
charge—“if it were free, dealers might 
never look into it.”) 

Just how many extra tons of air-con- 
ditioning equipment have rolled out of 
dealer outlets as the result of this train- 
ing is anybody’s guess. “We are re- 
ceiving plenty of evidence,” says Skog- 
land though, “that the information 
packed into our training courses is 
being put to practical use.” 

Carrier’s training program includes 
completely packaged courses covering 


sales, engineering and product infor- 
mation for specific lines of Carrier 
equipment. 


> This year, distributors have one new 
course to teach: how to manage an air- 
conditioning dealership. Consisting of 
11 different lessons (presented on slide- 
films, long-playing records), the course 
costs distributors $92; dealers pay up to 
$25 for this and the other courses. 
Besides Affiliated’s gas & oil heating 
equipment, Carrier has a heat pump in 
the works, probably due for marketing 
this fall (Tide—Nov. 5, 1955). Carrier, 
thus, competes with such giants as 
General Electric and Westinghouse as 
it drives to specialize in both heating 
and cooling of homes and industry. 
Wampler’s goal for Carrier and its cus- 
tomers: “The day will come when man 
will simply set a thermostat and forget 
heat and cold. The energy one throws 
away in the battle with environment 
will be turned to more useful pur- 
suits.” Li) 


Carrier ad director Beals: humorous 
ads tell both sales stories at once 


Vice-president Bickel: dealers are 
the industry’s No. 1 problem 
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Du Pont’s annual ad forum looks at tomorrow: 
thatthe alates ablabecosllecacchcstsa lt bles cl ES nadia ads ah Selle est: 


Advertising in an electronic age 


© RCA consultant says international TV will be here soon. 


® So will instantaneous poll-taking, thanks to electronics. 


© Another speaker urges more & more repetition on admen. 


For the last 34 years E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. has held an annual 
advertising forum to give its advertising 
and agency people a refresher course 
in the power & glory of advertising. 
Theme of this year’s meeting, held last 
month in Wilmington: “The Com- 
munication of Ideas,” an expansion of 
last year’s forum which explored “The 
Power of an Idea.” The one-day meet- 
ing turned up two particularly interest- 
ing talks. 


> One of the world’s top electronics 
scientists, Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith (he’s 
a consultant to Radio Corp. of America), 
told the forum that it’s not too early to 
begin now to understand the “funda- 
mentals of communications we will be 
using in the future.” Goldsmith, for ex- 
ample, thinks international television 
will be here much sooner than many 
people think. He implied that adver- 
tisers should begin now, even before 
color television is a full-blown reality, 
to think how they can use international 
television. 

Goldsmith predicted that electronic 
communications in the future will en- 
able any person anywhere to communi- 
cate with any other person. Any per- 
son, further, will be able to address 
any mass audience. Possible, also, will 
be a system of reverse communication 
called Centercasting, which will permit 
the swift transmission of the viewpoints 
of many persons to a central reception 
point. There they would be recorded, 
collated and analyzed to provide large 
scale and almost instantaneous public 
opinion polling. Finally, reported Gold- 
smith, it has become theoretically pos- 
sible even to translate speech elec- 
tronically from one language to an- 
other—so-called mechanical translation. 


> In short, the electronic communica- 
tions system of the future will transmit 
both the voice and the physical appear- 
ance of any man, literally anywhere on 
the globe. His words will be understood 
regardless of national languages—and 
how effective he is, instantly reported. 

Goldsmith indicated a few of the 
problems marketers will face at that 
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time. “You will have to take into ac- 
count differing time sequences. Mer- 
chandising methods, dramatic scenes— 
the length of a skirt or the duration 
of a kiss—will have to find new interna- 
tional denominators. You will be enter- 
ing many homes of many strangers and 
in some places, figuratively speaking, 
you will take your shoes off while in 
others you will keep your hat on.” 

Today’s big battle is how to win a 
larger share of the consumer’s mind, 
said forum speaker Dr. David G. 
Powers, author, teacher and manage- 
ment consultant. He told his audience 
that to persuade a consumer to buy, 
one must simplify and repeat. Ideas 
must be presented clearly, compactly 
and concretely, and then must gain 
acceptance through repetition. “You 
never know at which time the obstruc- 
tion in the mind is removed.” 

Powers made a strong point for con- 
tinuity in sales and advertising efforts: 
“If you would persuade anyone, keep 
him thinking about your idea.” He em- 
phasized this point by estimating that 
du Pont probably has reproduced its 
oval trademark “more than three bil- 
lion times” and still doesn’t feel that 


it’s fully in the public consciousn 
and the American mind. 

Powers cautioned that repetition d 
not mean “overstating the case in | 
thusiasm for a product,” since this gi 
effective ammunition to competiti 
which delights in debunking extra 
gant claims. He suggested that if th 
is a weak link in a sales argument, » 
weakness can be turned to an advanté 
through a disarming acknowledgm 
of its existence. 


> But Powers emphasized that the “¢ 
thing most advertisers always forget 
to repeat. He thinks advertisers sho 
repeat in a variety of ways. “The we 
fellows are the fellows who get ti 
of repeating. You must persist w 
nuance and variety and newness 
form; re-kindle and regenerate and 
enthuse.” He believes that if one cent 
theme is “pounded home long enous 
it goes into the mind and becor 
psychic thinking. 

While the backgrounds of the spe 

ers varied widely (others included a 
searcher, a reporter and a retail 
du Pont’s forum brought out two m 
points: 
e That communications is a great d 
more than message transmission. Th 
must be a reception of a message ¢ 
an understanding of it before cc 
munication is achieved. 


e That there is an everlasting need 
understand the other fellow’s ba 
ground and point of view. 


Caption by—M. J. DUGGER 


“In spite of the fact that your best account dropped out this week, youre do 
an excellent job on the baseball pool.” 
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V nar action do people take after reading a magazine? 
anks to some 25,000 interviews conducted over a year 

Alfred Politz Research, Inc., the Meredith Publishing 
. thinks it has an answer—at least for its monthly 
ttér Homes & Gardens. 

Actually, the action people take after magazine reading 
my one new research area out of eight explored by the 
gazine business’ latest Politz study (others were recently 
ne for Look and Sports Ilustrated; another is due for 
ader's Digest). Besides action people take, the BH&G- 
litz study covers: a full year’s readership figures (based 
a full year’s interviewing rather than projections from 
2 month’s or some months’ sample); the pattern of that 
dership (e.g., accumulative and repeat, numbers of men 
1 women, economic status); how households dispose of 
average issue when they're through with it; a study of 
ick-issue reading”; the number who clip issues and refer 
the clippings; the relationship of purchases and other 
ions to the number of issues read (i.e., effect of con- 
uity); an experimental attempt to classify people by their 
lingness to buy or try new products. 

Politz began the study in October, 1954, completed 
113 interviews with 7,512 people (5,448 were inter- 
wed four times). 

Says BH&G, as many as 67% of an issue’s ads ask 
reader to act (send for literature, request dealer names, 
.). Politz research indicates that 6,950,000 people or 
7% of an average issue audience (15,500,000) reported 
t they took one more action as a result of\reading the 
gazine. What action did they take? 


1,100,000 said they wrote or sent a coupon for a sample 
yrmation or a booklet. 


1,800,000 bought something shown in an ad or article. 
2,000,000 shopped for something shown, but didn’t buy. 
1,300,000 clipped something from ads or articles. 


4,000,000 tried something or used an idea in an ad or 
cle. 


£850,000 mentioned, discussed or recommended some- 
ig in an ad or article to a household member or friend. 
In all, the 6,950,000 took a total of 27,100,000 separate 
ions which they associated with their reading of an 
rage BH&G issue. 

Another interesting aspect of the study: the experi- 
ntal attempt to classify people by “willingness to buy.” 
pondents were asked, from a list of products not yet on 
market, whether they would buy the product as soon as 
vas introduced or whether they would wait until other 
ple had tried it. BH&G penetration tends to be higher 
mg the venturesome: of the venturesome, 43.4% read 
east one BH&G issue during the year while only 25.9% 
the cautious had read an issue. Further, those rated 
turesome own more often such recently developed 
liances as electric skillets, electric rotisseries, etc. 
BH&G calls the effect of continuity of readership 
namic,’ when it’s related to product ownership. The 
ly shows, for example, that 58% of those who read 12 
es out of 12 live in households owning automatic 
ers, 65.8% garbage disposers, 68% electric dishwashers. 
As for clipping issues, BH&G says that 1,150,000 peo- 
clipped the punched food page of an average issue, 
,000 the handyman page, 250,000 the gardening page. 
addition, 1,550,000 people clipped 2,450,000 articles 
ads from the unpunched pages of the issue. In all, 
50,000 had BH&G clippings in their possession (which 
rviewers saw); of those, 5,300,000 had recently referred 
uch files. 

As for “back-issue reading,” BH&G’s study show that 
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New study 
gauges 
magazine 


Impact | 


9,400,000 people recently looked into one or more back 
issues (four to 12 months old). Of those, 50.2% looked up 
an ad or article on building or home maintenance. 45.7% 
on food, 44% on gardening, 39.6% on home furnishings, 
25.5% on household equipment. 

BH&G also charted what happens to an average issue 
after subscribers finish with it. Of primary circulation 
(3,870,000) 1,450,000 gave the issue away, 350,000 loaned 
the issue, 350,000 threw it away. Instead of reporting 
the actual number of primary households which kept the 
issue (presumably 1,220,000 since 500,000 made “miscel- 
laneous” use of the issue), BH&G says “6,400,000 live 
where issue was kept.” 

Of the “given-away” issues, the pattern follows that of 
primary homes: for instance, a high number (400,000) 
gave the issue away again. 

As for readership and readership patterns, an advertiser 
buying an average BH&G issue can expect to reach 
15,500,000 people (over 10 years of age). An advertiser 
buying space in every issue over 12 months can expect 
to reach 44,150,000 people at least once. If you buy 
space in eight issues during a year, you can expect to 
reach 39,300,000 at least once. If you buy space in four 
average issues, you can expect to reach 30,800,000 people 
at least once. 

Other statistics qualify readers by sex (of an average 
issue’s 15,500,000 readers, 5,500,000 are male), by socio- 
economic status, by ownership of various products such 
as appliances and automobile, etc. 

BH&G’s current circulation guarantee: 4,250,000. m@ 
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Tide Leadershi 


Panel on the youth they hire... 


What's wrong with aspiring admen: 


® Today's advertising beginners have both ability and knowledge. 


@ But they’re still “green and book-taught,” in need of experience. 


© They have an unhappy tendency to hold selling in contempt. 


® And they lack humility, open-mindedness, thoughtfulness. 


(Ser out and sell! Only then can 
you start up that ladder of success! 
And remember, too, you have to be an 
Indian before you can become big 
chief!” 

That’s the advice leading advertisers, 
agencymen & public relations execu- 
tives have for June graduates who plan 
to make marketing their career. The 


pg ee its 


glaring deficiencies in today’s gradu- 
ates, say members of the Tide Leader- 
ship Panel, are in the realm of experi- 
ence and attitude, not in ability or 
knowledge. 


> The Panel aired their gripes about 
attitude the most eagerly. Complains 
one Hartford (Conn.) ad manager: 
“They [youth] think some scientific ap- 
proach will substitute for emotion and 
the ‘personality’ of the job.” 

Norton Co. publicity manager C. 
Leonard Shaw puts it another way: 
“There are preconceived ideas in an 
educated young mind not open to re- 
learning without an argument.” 

Many marketers agree with Mars- 
chalk & Pratt president S. I. Meulen- 
dyke, who feels the glaring deficiency 
today is “not a matter of knowledge or 
ability per se, but a matter of attitude 
fostered by so-called intellectuals who 
hold all forms of selling in contempt.” 
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“They're too sure they have all the 
answers before they have the job!” as- 
serts Rollo Horwitz of McMahen-Hor- 
witz Co. “This prevents an attitude of 
the real researcher or ‘perpetual stu- 
dent.’ The latter has humility and an 
open-mindedness needed to do a service 
for marketing.” 

The marketing executives of tomor- 
row “don’t know how to market them- 
selves,” adds Hutzler & Long vice- 
president W. H. Long. “There is an 
expectancy among them for high sala- 
ries and rapid promotions on their of- 
fering of a completely green, book- 
taught individual.” 


> Impatience, executives agree, is an- 
other fault of today’s youth. He is too 
anxious to get ahead and unwilling to 


take time to build a solid foundation of 
experience. Declares Junket Brand 
Foods advertising & promotion man- 
ager Steve Musica: “Too many young 
people try to move ahead too fast into 
important marketing positions, without 
sufficient practical experience.” 

An air of smugness is another gripe 
registered by marketers about today’s 
neophyte entering the field. Rochester 
(N.Y.) agencyman Charles Rumrill 
sums up his attitude, says: “There is a 
general lack of thinking ability. Too 
many are sold on the notion that their 
training has made them specialists, that 


knowledge of technique is the com 
plete answer.” 

Finally, marketing executives fear tc 
day’s youth may be too security con 
scious. One company general manage 
feels most seek “only security and hay 
no desire to do more than the minimur 
to get by.” Institute of Life Insurane 
advertising director Donal F. Barne 
maintains this “total security-conscious 
ness is not a foundation of the market 
ing process,” adds that “great marketer 
have been risk-takers.” 


> But although today’s young peopl 
looking forward to successful marketin 
careers leave something to be desired 
most admen agree they are a fairl 
well-rounded group, go along witl 
Donahue & Coe vice-president Sam § 
Baker, who feels that “young peopl 
today are, if anything, a little brighte 
and more able than in past genera 
tions.” 

To polish the would-be marketer int 
a more acceptable executive, admei 
suggest these various courses: 


e Practical training in college. State 
J. L. McCoy, Graflex marketing man 
ager: “Part of the school curriculum i 
marketing should include practical sale 
training and actual experience.” Aj 
agency president has another sugges 
tion, advises: “Give em a year of fiel 
training between sophomore and junio 
year. Split the college senior year- 
making it two years—dividing time, o 
internship basis, between field an 
classroom.” 

e Practical training of college profes 
sors, so that they can teach student 
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ore effectively. Panelists suggest that 
marketing teachers spend _ several 
ionths a year out in the field “min- 
ling” with the trade. Franklyn R. 
[awkins, Libbey-Owen-Ford Glass Co. 
d manager, would like to see “men in 
ie advertising business recruited as 
sachers of evening courses.” 


On-the-job training. Company ex- 
cutive training programs should be 
spanded, say Panelists, and should also 
clude training in incentive and atti- 
ide. One advertising director, who 
els management is ignoring an obli- 
ation, says “department heads have an 
bligation to young people to encour- 
ge them and build up self-confidence. 
hey should feel free to express any 
lea that comes to them, and be made 
) fee] that even a bad idea is better 
lan none.” And Roy J. Leffingwell, 
R director of the Hawaiian Sugar 
lanters Assn., adds that management 
in help by “sharing with employes a 
ir share of the profits that their work 
eates. “This,” he says, “gives them 
motivation for learning how to deal 
ith people.” 

It just takes time. As Jerome Hardy, 
oubleday & Co. advertising director, 
its it: “Only patience and the. . . 
orking of fate can correct the de- 
ciencies that now exist in youth.” 


_B. White, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
| manager, is more cynical: “Time 
1 experience will correct it in the 
se of those worth saving.” Another 
inelist, vice-president of a package 
ods firm, feels there’s no helping to- 
ys young people, laments: “You 
nt correct anything. Let ‘em get 
eir heads knocked in.” 


“What advice would you give to 
ung people interested in entering the 
arketing field?” Tide asked its Panel. 
eres what some leading advertising 
id PR executives would advise: 


O. M. Gale, manager of Procter & 
amble’s public relations: “Pick a com- 
iny that regards the development of 
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men as its most important activity, and 
one that—judging from its record of 
success—has also the know-how. (I sug- 
gest P&G.)” 

e C. R. Zeininger, vice-president, Mc- 
Neill & McCleery: “Remember that a 
college degree simply means _ that 
youve graduated from marketing’s 
kindergarten. Your education’s just be- 
gun. Don’t relax in your search for 
more information until the day you 
retire.” 

e Floyd S. Chalmers, president, Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co.: “Acquire 
a balanced knowledge and understand- 
ing of advertising, personal salesman- 
ship, and research methods. And learn 
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to dress neatly, listen courteously and 
speak modestly.” 

e J. M. Mathes, J. M. Mathes Co.: 
“Get a job with an aggressive, progres- 
sive company that really believes in 
advertising—and uses it!” 

e George Mosley, vice-president, Sea- 
gram Distillers Corp.: “Go out and sell 
for at least FIVE years.” 

e Nelson A. Miller, chief, market re- 
search & development service, Office 
of Distribution, Dept. of Commerce: 
“Get a job in a good firm. Join a pro- 
fessional association in your field of 
specialty. Attend local group meetings 
for lectures and discussions. Keep up-to- 


date in your field by reading proper 
business papers. And contribute to the 
success of your firm.” 

e Jack F. Gow, public relations man- 
ager, Tidewater Oil Co.: “Climb down 
from the clouds. Start small, work 
hard, study, absorb, apply yourself. In 
other words, “look sharp, feel sharp and 
be sharp!” 

¢ Don Lynch, public relations director, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.: 
“Try to tie yourself to some smart guy 
who has been around and who has a 
good record in the field. Learn from 
him.” 

e Oakley Bidwell, _ vice-president, 
Campbell Mithun: “Don’t enter the 
field—unless you're willing to work 
harder, think faster and keep longer 
hours than any of your classmates. 
There’s scarcely ever been a more kill- 
ing rat-race in business history. But, 
if it’s right for you, you'll love it!” 

e Frank McDonough, manager, Ameri- 
can Weekly: “Do some house-to-house 
selling. Visit supermarkets and see 
what’s being bought, and who buys it. 
Get away from the country club set 
and mingle with the proletariat.” 

e L. R. Cazel, advertising manager, 
Cory Corp.: “Learn early that there is 
no substitution for hard work; develop 
a facile and quickly adaptable mind; 
learn to think creatively; develop a 
healthy curiosity, and _ last but not 
least, learn how to get along and work 
with people.” o 


Words at work 


and like it. 
—HOTEL BISCAYNE 
e One moment, please... 
—DECCA RECORDS 
e Sufferin’ catfish ... did you say 
a BILLION dollars? 
—Jj. L. HUDSON 
e Two hats for a one-headed man. 
—LEE 


e Get lost!... 


e Your wife is out with your best 
friend! 

—OSROW PRODUCTS 

e Are pickles more important than 
people? _ 

: —FEDDERS 

e Where 2,328,324 farmers dis- 

appeared without a trace. 
—TIMKEN 
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Octane wins over additives: 


~~ tod 


Why Esso has a new grade of gas 


Gasoline’s dilemma is how to serve both oldest and newest cars. 


© Esso’s answer is a third (and higher octane) gasoline grade. 


© As octane ratings rise, additives’ advantages wane. 


© Here’s what to expect from the gas companies from now on. 


Every year about this time, gasoline 
companies go on an advertising binge, 
timed to coincide with spring and sum- 
mer when cars pour onto U. S. high- 
ways. In the past few years, this ad- 
vertising has been keyed to additives, 
usually guaranteed to do everything 
except shift gears. Now it looks as if 
gas companies are betting both their 
ad budgets and their sales future on 
higher octane. 

The current problem in the gasoline 
industry is simply this: as new auto- 
mobile engines are developed with 
higher compression ratios and sky- 
rocketing horsepower, new  gasolines 
must be developed to serve them. But 
at the same time, there are millions of 
older cars on the road which run well 
on low-octane gasolines of yesteryear. 


» Finding a way to meet the needs of 
all motorists is the big stumbling block. 
Most gas companies now agree that 
additives are not the complete answer, 
despite the success some companies 
(likc Shell with TCP) have had with 
them. From all indications, the gaso- 
line market of the future will be com- 
posed of multi-octane brands, one for 
each generation of cars and each genus 
of engines. 

The recent events spotlight today’s 
gasoline trends: 
e Esso Standard Oil Co., which does 
40% of its business in premium gaso- 
lines, has added a third gasoline grade 
—a 100-plus octane called Golden Esso 
Extra (price: 3¢ a gallon above the 
usual premium price).* 
e Sun Oil Co. is experimenting in 
Florida with a special pump that al- 
lows motorists to choose from among 
five different octane ratings — octane 
concentrate and gas are mixed in the 
desired amount by setting a switch— 
with the highest octane over 100. 
e Socony-Mobil Oil Co. claims that its 
new regular-priced Mobilgas with ad- 
ditive F now has high enough octane 
rating for engines that previously 
needed premium gas.** 

Behind the octane race (and the now 
waning additive race) is, of course, 
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Detroit’s horsepower race. The public 
may not know precisely what additives 
or octane ratings do for their cars, but 
they generally understand that both in 
some way contribute to better car per- 
formance. At least that belief is behind 
Esso’s triple grade gasoline. 


> Declares Esso president Stanley C. 
Hope: Esso decided to market a new, 
third grade of gasoline because 


a_ higher-than-existing-premium mot 
fuel is now required by about 20% | 
new cars—and that percentage will ri: 
sharply over the next few years, (O 
tane rating of regular gasoline in th 
U. S. now averages 89.3. Averas 
rating of premium gasoline is 96). 
Hope believes Esso’s move is pa 
ticularly sound since changes in engit 
design and the resulting need for high 
quality motor fuel come largely fro 
public demand for ever-better car pe 
formance—e.g., the ability to pass wi 


“Three grades of gasoline have sold before, k 
up to now the third one has always been 

extra-low grade fuel. This is the first time 

extra-high grade gasoline has been offered. 

*xOctane number is probably the most wid 
known and least understood of the terms used 
describe gasoline. Octane number measu 
anti-knock characteristics of fuels. If an engin 
requirement is higher than the octane numk 
of the fuel, the engine knocks and deprives tf 
car of power, usually when it is most needed, 


Coming June 20. .from Esso Research... 


No tyro gasolines tan give every motariet full value 
for bis gasoline dollar, oe 


BES few RODEN KaRd KxtRE ar on 
Sey Cae puniling: Tee Bix wt 
» ena for the: 


Esso says people understand the essentials of its three-grade gasoline syste 
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un Oil's experimental pump offers motorists 5 different octane grades of gas 


reater speed in a shorter distance, 
lore power accessories, greater riding 
omfort. 

To deliver such performance, auto- 
iobile manufacturers have increased 
ngine compression ratios steadily for 
ears—but since 1953 the ratio has 
aped: from 6.3 to one to 7.4 to one 
etween 1938 and 1953; from 7.4 to 
ne to 8.5 to one between 1953 and 
st year—or as much as in the pre- 
eding 15 years. Some 1956 engines 
ffer nine to one compression ratios, 
ith 10 to one indicated in future 
ars. ° 


Esso’s Hope states flatly that Esso 
ent to three grades, rather than the 
ve-grade system being tested by Sun 
il, because it believes its system is 
ss expensive. Adding a concentrate 
t the service station pump, say Esso 
ficials of Sun Oil’s system, means 
lat high-octane concentrate must be 
‘gregated at the factory, then added 
Zain at the pump to a _ low-octane 
terial. Esso will blend its three 
rades at the refinery, and each Esso 
rade will be sold from a_ separate 
ump, with Golden Esso Extra coming 
ut of a gold-painted one. Esso, inci- 
entally, adds that the five-grade 
lending pump costs two to three times 
1€ price of the standard pump. 

Besides a ready market and the right 


xenerally speaking, the higher the compression 
tio, the greater the power and efficiency of 
e engine. 
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price, Esso advantages for its three- 
grade system: 


e Lower cost to motorists. Owners of 
older models can continue to buy the 
regular or premium grade gasoline. 


e Further advances in engine design. 
Esso says it plans to continue to gear 
the anti-knock specifications of its new 
fuel to the requirements of the highest 
compression engines to be built. It 
claims that some auto makers had to 
limit compression ratios of most 1956 
models because today’s top quality gas 
couldn’t satisfy their octane needs. 

e Smaller refining investment by oil 
companies. Esso estimates that to meet 
gasoline octane requirements by 1961, 
a two-grade gasoline marketing system 
would mean in industry investment of 
$3 billion in refining facilities to turn 
out the two grades then required. A 
three-grade system, thinks Esso, with 
only the top grade tailored to meet the 
needs of the highest-compression en- 
gines, will mean a refining investment 
of only around $1.6 billion. 

e More efficient use of petroleum re- 
sources. That’s because the higher the 
octane level, the lower the yield of 
gasoline from a barrel of crude. 


> Clearly, Esso’s move seems to cover 
every marketing base. Trouble is, it’s 
a late move, as well as a complicated 
one. For one thing, the octane vs. ad- 
ditive battle has raged for a couple of 
years now with Esso, Sun Oil and 


Atlantic Refining among others betting 
on higher octane, and Shell, Socony 
and Texaco (among others) on addi- 
tives. Shell and Socony will continue 
to promote additives this summer. 

For another, rumor is that Detroit 
will go easy on horsepower next fall, 
will instead stress things like air-ride 
suspension, torsion level ride, safety 
features, seat cushion materials and in- 


novations like the phonographs in 
Chrysler lines (for more appeal to 
women). 


Finally, a recent study of automobile 
drivers’ habits by Coca-Cola indicates 
that women do heavy premium gaso- 
line buying. Do they understand about 
additives, octane, horsepower? 


> If Esso’s president Hope is sure the 
public wants the highest octane gaso- 
line possible, Esso’s ad director Robert 
Gray is sure the public understands the 
three-grade story. Says he: “A test 
among 1,000 drivers immediately fol- 
lowing announcement ads revealed a 
highly satisfactory level of understand- 
ing of the concepts involved in the 
three-grade gas marketing system.” 

As a result, Esso plans a big ad 
campaign for its new Golden Esso. 
While Gray won’t say specifically how 
much, he will say that a “sizable 
amount of the company’s $10-12,000,- 
000 budget” will promote Golden Esso. 

The gasoline goes to market end of 
June in Baltimore, Boston, Memphis, 
New Orleans, New York ‘and Washing- 
ton (D.C.), later will bow in other 
cities in the company’s 18-state market. 
Roughly, 80% of the territory should be 
supplied by mid-August. 

Because of its regional nature, Esso 
relies on local advertising, particularly 
spot TV, newspapers and outdoor. The 
new gas will be pushed on a five- 
minute morning TV newscast in New 
York City, on evening TV newscasts in 
25 other cities, in spreads in 800 news- 
papers and on 3,000 billboards (via 
McCann-Erickson). June issues of auto- 
motive business publications will also 
carry ads for the three-grade gas. 


> Meanwhile, Frank R. Markley, Sun 
Oil Co. marketing vice-president, says 
his company is moving ahead with 
plans to extend throughout the state of 
Florida its experiment started in the 
Orlando area in retailing tailor-made 
gasoline. 

Contrary to Esso’s broad advertising, 
Sun Oil introduced its blending pump 
without fanfare. Sun Oil stresses the 
experimental nature of the new idea, 
comments that in “undertaking the ex- 
periment we are looking years ahead for 
a way to meet the growing spread in 
the octane requirements of all the cars 
on the road.” ood 
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What PR men are doing for PR 


Both PRSA and APRA want higher PR standards. 


But PRSA feels reputability starts with top executives. 


© APRA agrees, but also wants the up-and-coming PR practitioner. 


| Agate relations, as a specialized 
occupation, is relatively young, highly 
sensitive and remarkably introspective. 
Unlike law or medicine, PR lacks the 
experience of decades, the strength of 
an established (and licensed) profes- 
sion, and the confidence of universal 
acceptance. 

Responsible PR men agree on three 
basic points: 1) PR needs higher stand- 
ards; 2) PR is still not universally rec- 
ognized as an essential and effective 
business arm; and 3) PR needs an ac- 
tive, progressive organization to work 
on the first two points. 

Both within and without PR’s two 
over-all groups—the Public Relations 
Society of America and the American 
Public Relations Assn.—there is no lit- 
tle debate on how best to raise PR to a 
professional level. This debate starts at 
the qualification level (who is a PR 
executive?), extends to the operations 
level (what does a PR executive do?) 
and winds up at the industry level 
(how should PR men help PR?). 


> Although PRSA and APRA take 
slightly divergent stands on these criti- 
cal questions, there is less of a com- 
petitive atmosphere between them than 
many PR men might think (a sizable, 
but not notable number of PR execu- 
tives belong to both groups). 

PRSA’s philosophy can probably be 
boiled down to this: reputability starts 
at the top of any occupation, there- 
fore any organization working for the 
betterment of PR has to start with top 
PR executives. While APRA’s goal is 
identical to PRSA’s, APRA takes only 
a slightly different approach: a PR as- 
sociation needs top PR men, yes, but 
only by bringing into the fold the 
up-and-coming class of working PR 
men can the ultimate goal of all PR 
men be realized. 


> In order to understand why and how 
PRSA and APRA differ on their ap- 
proach to a common goal, it is neces- 
sary to study the origin of the two 
groups. 


Late in 1943 a meeting of PR men 
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Here’s what each is doing to push for progress in PR. 


was held in Washington (D.C.) Two 
of those men, Robert E. Harper (then 
in charge of promotion for the U.S. 
Treasurys War Bond Division, now 
president of National Business Publi- 
cations in Washington), and Paul H. 
Bolton (then chief of campaigns for the 
Office of Defense Transportation, now 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Wholesalers and current 
APRA president), led the formation of 
APRA. 

Public Relations Society of 
America is the national outgrowth of 
the merger of two regional PR groups, 
the American Council on Public Rela- 
tions (founded in 1939 by Rex Harlow 
on the west coast) and the National 
Assn. of Public Relations Counsel 
(founded in New York in 1937). 


> Prior to 1946 all three PR groups 
operated independently. At that time 
discussion began to merge all three into 
one representative PR association. By 
1948 the merger of two of the groups 
into PRSA had been completed, but 
any hope that APRA would also join 
was dashed by internal dissention 
within APRA. Some officers desiring 
merger were opposed by co-founder 
Robert Harper and other officers who 
wanted APRA kept independent; a 
proxy fight led by Harper won out, and 
any hope of a merger of all three was 
lost. 

Since 1948 PRSA has shown the 
greatest over-all growth to a member- 
ship of more than 2,200, divided into 
31 local chapters (with four more in 
formation). This has been accomplished 
despite PRSA’s stringent qualification 
requirements (five years of active PR 
managing responsibility), somewhat 
high membership fees ($20 initiation 
fee, $50 for full membership, $50 for 
associate membership), and a tendency 
within PRSA to concentrate more on 
the growth of the national organiza- 
tion than on what local chapters can 
contribute to individual members. 

This latter point came to a head re- 
cently when newly elected PRSA pres- 
ident W. Howard Chase, PR vice-presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson, took over 
after PRSA’s eighth national confer- 


ence last November in Los Angel 
Chase, PRSA’s 65-man board of dire 
tors and nine-man executive comm 
tee decided that PRSA should pla 
more emphasis on chapter and in 
vidual membership than on the 1 
tional organization. One of the on 
growths of that decision was the r 
ignation of Robert L. Bliss, for sev 
years executive vice-president of PRS 
and his replacement by Paul Wickme 
former development director of the } 
tional Society for Crippled Childr« 
as executive director. 


> This new PRSA approach, s2 
Chase, represents the end of one peri 
of PRSA’s growth and the beginni 
of another. PRSA’s main objective 
which Chase lists as 1) to contrib 
continuously to the professional stat 
of the PR field; 2) to render prof 
sional services to PRSA members; a 
3) to attract better and more qualifi 
young people into PR—will not chan; 
The only change is that PRSA will p 
sue its objectives more through t 
local than the national level. Says Wi 
man: “One of my major goals will 

to increase the value of PRSA memb 
ship to the individual member in are 
distant from larger chapters. . . .” 


> At PRSA’s board meeting in Mia 
last April, some of the committee | 
ports point up PRSA’s efforts: 


e Development Committee reco 


PRSA’‘s Chase; end of one era 
of growth, start of another 
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mended (among others) 1) closer liaison 
between chapters and national head- 
quarters; 2) help in building weak 
chapters both in membership and in- 
terest; 3) more attention to chapter 
development at national PRSA meet- 


ings. 


e Committee on Standards of Profes- 
sional Practice reported it is wrestling 
with the touchy problem of PR profes- 
sionalization, explained that all its in- 
quiries start from one basic question: 
‘Is public relations a profession and is 
PRSA a professional society?” 


e Information Center Committee re- 
ported progress in building up a stock- 
pile of PR data, still lacks frequently 
requested information such as expen- 
ditures, organization data, personnel 
statistics and methods of practice. 


e National Education Committee re- 
Re results of a PRSA survey of 
J.S. colleges and universities on ex- 
tent of PR education offered, revealed 
that 135 schools now teach PR in one 
form or another. 


® Research Committee reported com- 
pletion but not tabulation of a massive 
study of what duties PRSA members 
actually perform, the skills and abili- 
‘ies they use in their work, and the 
packground and education they bring 
‘o their task. 


> PRSA, of course, carries out various 
ther projects for the service of both 
ts members and the PR field. These 
nclude a library of PR literature, a 
cholarship program for students of 
PR, the monthly Public Relations Jour- 
val. (now edited by du Pont PR head 


APRA’s Bolton: forced to grow 
by PR’s phenomenal growth 
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Harold Brayman), the PR News Bulle- 
tin (a monthly newsletter for PRSA 
members only), regional PR confer- 
ences, PR awards citing meritorious PR 
work, round-table conferences and 
other similar activities. 

All these programs should go a long 
way toward helping PRSA solve some 
of its basic problems. From its own 
members, PRSA has heard complaints 
that chapter meetings have been unin- 
spired, that the practical aspect of PR 
operation has been ignored, and that 
a code of ethics is no substitute for 
hard work. 


>» APRA, according to its active, white- 
thatched co-founder Paul H. Bolton, 
was started as a Washington organiza- 
tion with no plans to go national, found 
itself “forced” to go national by the 
phenomenal growth of public relations. 
While APRA executive vice-president 
Daniel M. Koplik refuses to release 
APRA’s membership list “as a matter 
of policy,” Bolton says plans are under 
way to publish it soon and that when it 
is, it will reveal APRA membership as 
“close to 1,000.” 

APRA’s growth has been most re- 
markable in the last two or three years 
when many PR men, discouraged either 
by PRSA’s membership requirements 
or PRSA’s lesser interest in the activi- 
ties of local chapters, joined APRA. To 
date, 12 local APRA chapters have 
been formed, all but three (in New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington) 
called “forges.” 

APRA’s membership fees are con- 
siderably lower than PRSA (full mem- 
bership is $25, student membership 
$10); its code of ethics differs from 
PRSA’s only in that it is longer, more 
rhetorical and more concerned with 
what a PR man should be and do than 
PRSA’s code. 


> Probably APRA’s most notable (and 
best publicized) activity has been its 
anvils, annual awards which go to 
companies for outstanding PR_ per- 
formance. The purpose is clear; they 
serve not only as a means of recogni- 
tion for the PR men who direct the 
award-winning PR campaigns, but are 
useful in convincing non-PR men of 
the value of PR. 
Other activities of APRA include: 

e Building up a vast library of PR 
literature in the Library of Congress. 
e A program of cooperating with U.S. 
colleges and universities, furnishing 
them with PR case studies, other litera- 
ture, job guidance in PR, speakers, etc. 
e A program of international public 
relations, including frequent visits by 
APRA members, translation of PR 
speeches into foreign languages, etc. 

e Publication of “pr,” a quarterly 
pocket-size magazine edited by Howard 


P. Hudson, promotion director of the 
National Planning Assn. in Washington. 


> Local APRA chapters have no less 
active programs than their parent or- 
ganization. In New York, for example, 
where the local chapter of 151 mem- 
bers is headed by Bristol-Myers PR di- 
rector James L. Macwithey (and where 
many of its key members and officers 
are also members of PRSA), there is a 
continuing program including a job 
clinic for placing PR people; a public 
service committee active in local civic 
campaigns; frequent workshops to 
study current PR problems; an interna- 
tional PR program, coordinated with 
the national APRA program and fre- 
quent social meetings. 


> Both Macwithey and Bolton agree 
that the rapid growth of APRA chap- 
ters has been due to enthusiastic ac- 
tivity on the local level rather than re- 
cruiting by a national APRA staff (it 
has none, had no paid headquarters 
staff until two years ago). Another fac- 
tor in APRA’s recent growth has been 
its annual conventions which have im- 
proved remarkably since its early days 
(its first conventions were a prime les- 
son in poor organization and an inept 
sense of press relations). While its 
12th annual national conference held 
in Washington last April was attended 
by only about 400 members (compared 
to almost 1,300 at PRSA’s last conven- 
tion), APRA’s meeting was a fine one, 
certainly its best so far, replete with 
top-level speakers and run with pre- 
cision. 

There may not be complete agree- 
ment between PRSA and APRA, but 
there is little actual disharmony. APRA’s 
Bolton claims that his group “couldn't 
have gone as far as we have without 
PRSA”; PRSA’s Chase, one-time mem- 
ber of APRA in the 1940’s claims that 
“both groups feel that the ultimate 
standing of public relations depends on 
the work done by both organizations.” 


> Is PR big enough for both PRSA 
and APRA? There seems to be little 
doubt that there is, provided both have 
common goals and both take a straight- 
forward and energetic approach to PR’s 
big problems. There are other indus- 
tries and fields in which two groups, 
of varying membership and divergent 
point of view, manage to work har- 
moniously toward the same objective: 
in advertising, for example, there is the 
Assn. of National Advertisers and the 
National Industrial Advertisers <Assn., 
with many admen holding membership 
in both groups. 

As one prominent member of both 
PRSA and APRA put it: “In PR, like 
anything else, two heads can be better 
than one—if they're both looking in the 
same direction.” 3] 
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Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap’s “roving’” marketing teams... 


One agency's answer to more sales 


The agency specializes in industrial and agricultural accounts. 


© It knows customers for such products are tough to sell. 


© The key, it believes, is accurate marketing information. 


® Here’s how it collects it as the basis for hard-selling copy 


Ix MILWAUKEE, there’s an ad 
agency which has a reputation for get- 
ting results for clients with hard-to-sell 
products, mainly agricultural. The 
jumbo-size problem facing 49-year-old 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap (last year’s 
billings: $7,400,000) on these accounts 
is this: consumers of agricultural and 
industrial products are not so much 
interested in prestige or style or pleas- 
ure, as in results. The customer is 
tough, but he has needs and can be 
sold if you can find the right way. 

C onsequently, Klau-Van Pietersom 
has been successful by anchoring cam- 
paigns firmly to sound marketing re- 
search. Explains 58-year-old Klau pres- 
ident Alan R. (“Pat”) McGinnis: “Since 
long before I joined KVPD, good cre- 
ative and hard-selling advertising has 
always. been based on accurate mar- 
keting information.” 


> Klau-Van Pietersom’s methods of 
getting this information are unusual, 
tailored in each case to the needs of 
the account. Because of the diverse 
nature of its clients, the agency is di- 
vided into four divisions (industrial, 
agricultural, general and utilities—each 
headed by a vice-president). All divi- 
sions are supplied with the customary 


media, research, art and production 
personnel. 
However, iterates McGinnis, each 


division also has its share of special- 
ists. The agricultural division, for ex- 
ample, is largely composed of men who 
meet at least one of four criteria: either 
they were raised on farms, attended 
agricultural college, have had experi- 
ence in agricultural journalism or ex- 
tension work, or are specialists in agri- 
cultural advertising. “Each man,” ex- 
plains McGinnis, “represents a specialty 
in agricultural marketing—one is a nu- 
trition expert, concentrating on animal 
feeds; some are equipment people, ex- 
perts on farm implements and mechan- 
ized farming. It’s the same in the 
industrial division, which has its full 
quota of graduate engineers.” 

From these specialists, Klau forms 
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“roving” marketing teams, which try to 

solve products’ sales problems. They 
then disband, some members perhaps 
joining newly formed teams. McGinnis 
points out that “the account and the 
nature of the problem determines the 
men on the marketing team. For ex- 
ample, if the account has a media 
problem that requires marketing infor- 
mation, the account executive and cre- 
ative planning director C. N. Atwood 
select a media man (or men) whose 
background is related to and qualifies 
him to participate in the solution of 
the problem.” 


> A Klau-Van Pietersom marketing 
team scored one of the agency’s major 
successes with an unlikely product 
called Pen-FZ. An animal health med- 
icine (manufactured by Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., an Ashland, Ohio, division 
of Vick Chemical Co.), Pen-FZ was 
touted as a superior remedy for a cattle 
disease called mastitis. But in the face 
of hot competition and wildly conflict- 
ing claims among competing products, 
Pen-FZ was not going over the way its 
sponsors thought it should. 

In an effort to get inside the target 
market (in this case Wisconsin), com- 
pany officials sounded out Klau-Van 
Pietersom late in 1955. “It approached 
KVPD,” explains Hess, “on the basis 
of its experience as an agricultural 
agency hoping to make full use of 
its ‘roving’ marketing team system, 
which Hess & Clark had heard about 
and knew worked on other marketing 
and advertising problems. The com- 
pany asked them what they'd do.” 

Creative planner Atwood and copy- 
writer Kenneth Alstad, for example, 
toured Wisconsin farms, found much 
confusion over effective control of 
mastitis. Reports Atwood: “Apparent- 
ly the confusion stemmed from the 
fact that many competing companies 
claimed they had the solution to the 
mastitis problem when actually these 
farmers, always looking for the correct 
one, tried: them all, but with little 
pariincrions 


> Armed with this information, th 
marketing team tentatively decide 
that the best solution to the proble 
of pushing Pen-FZ would be to colle 
some highly specialized animal medic 
knowledge. Atwood and Alstad mac 
a pilgrimage to the experimental co 
barns at the University of Wisconsi 
Talks with dairy and veterinary sp 
cialists there convinced them that 
straight “cure” pitch for Pen-FZ woul 
not do the trick. Since mastitis couldn 
be licked permanently without goo 
dairy management by the farmer, ¢ 
unalloyed cure appeal would tar Per 
FZ with the same brush as its con 
petitors. 

With the aid of the university’s dait 
experts, Atwood and Alstad drafted 
series of recommendations for goo 
dairy farm management, boiled it dow 
to a 10-point mastitis control prograr 
Only the tenth point refers to medic 
tion, Pen-FZ medication. 

The idea was obvious. If throug 
steady advertising and _point-of-sa 
promotion, the dairy farmer would fe 
low the 10-point program, then th 
causes of mastitis would be eliminate 
If by chance a cow did contract th 
disease, then Pen-FZ would control ; 
At the very least, Hess & Clark woul 
reap good will from dairymen for “cor 
structive” prevention of the disease. 


> As it turns out, Hess & Clark mac 


C. N. Atwood, director of plannin 
(I.), and president A. R. McGinnis 
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1e most of the campaign. Agricultural 
ducators got behind it, stimulating in- 
rest in other Hess & Clark products 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, inciden- 
ally, now has the whole Hess & Clark 
ecount). 

Klau-Van Pietersom’s market research 
schniques are used successfully not 
nly on its agricultural accounts, but 
or industrial products, too. A case 
1 point: Blackhawk Mfg. Co. (Mil- 
aukee). This time, the marketing 
sam was supervised by the agency’s 
adustrial vice-president Burton E. Hot- 
edt, included Blackhawk automotive 
marketing manager Wesley Kiley and 
Jau research head Joann Markward. 
The company was anxious to increase 
ne market share of its line of heavy 
ydraulic jacks. As with Hess & Clark, 
ne basic problem was copy approach. 
Md Blackhawk ads were vague, played 


p prestige (“best buy . service- 
roved background . . . an unmatched 
ange of experience my, To find out 


yhat was wrong, Hotvedt utilized the 
gency’s product analysis questionnaire, 
vith which, says Hotvedt, “facts are 
ystematically gathered from sales, 
dvertising, engineering, management, 
ustomer personnel, about the product 
nd the competition’s products.” This 
uestionnaire, he adds, is used for all 
idustrial accounts, which usually have 
2-common many complex lines and 
qultitudinous technical date. The re- 
ults of the questionnaire are main- 
ained with up-to-date marketing data 
nd kept in systematic file. 


* Two questionnaires were prepared 
y Hotvedt and Kiley and mailed 
yithout company or agency identifica- 
ion to 2,000 truck fleet owners. Aside 
rom gauging the size potential of 
lackhawk's market, the prime purpose 
f the questionnaires was to determine 
he proper ad appeal. Returns indi- 
ated a dominant interest in long life 
nd dependabiiity of hydraulic jacks. 
Yew ads (run in transportation, con- 
truction and consumer magazines) get 
own to brass tacks, highlighting such 
satures as parts interchangeability, 
‘ouble-free performance and long life 
pased on truck fleet cost records). 
‘Hotvedt also has employed a Klau- 
‘an Pietersom standby, the follow- 
arough from ad theme to point-of-sale 
aaterial. In this case it takes the form 
f a demonstrator kit for automotive 
ybbers, illustrating ease of repair, re- 
lacement of parts and other main- 
snance features. Neither Blackhawk 
or Klau will reveal sales increases re- 
ilting from the revamped campaign, 
ut Hotvedt offers as evidence of suc- 
sss the fact that the campaign “was 
) successful in 1955 it has been carried 
n into 1956.” |_| 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 
By John Sasso ® 


Why, daddy? 


An unusual results story came to 
light recently at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Zinc Institute. 
Jack Kimberley, executive vice- 
president of the Institute, was com- 
paring two relatively recent direct 
mail experiences in which he was 
involved. Last year, 
while employed by a 
well-known materials 
company, Jack made a 
direct mailing to a list 
of maintenance men. 
The list was developed 
from registrations at a 
maintenance show. Re- 
turns were less than 
12%. 

After joining the In- 
stitute, Jack made a 
similar mailing to the 
same list (by then the list was a 
year old) and returns approached 
30%. Both mailings were basically 
of the same type; Jack wrote the 
letters for both. Why the differ- 
ence in return—when the metals 
involved were almost exactly com- 
petitive in performance and _ all 
other mailing factors seemingly 
equal? 

No doubt the direct mail experts 
have an answer for that one. Jack 
Kimberley says returns were higher 
on the Institute mailing because in- 
dustry looks on a sound association 
as a good source of unbiased in- 
formation, therefore has more con- 
fidence in any material coming 
from such an association. We're 
inclined to agree with that deduc- 
tion. Any association doing a good 
informative job for its industry is 
in a position to capitalize on its 
good works in terms of acceptance 
by that industry’s customers. 

Sad fact is that too many asso- 
ciations spend most of their energy 


worrying over industry politics, pos- . 
sible government legislation, keep-; 


ing members happy, and _ similar 
minutiae. Those that devote uni- 
fied efforts and co-operative funds 
to constructive activities do a sound 
sales-building job for the industries 
they represent. 


The corn is green 


Recently at a ball game, our 
group had fun describing the ac- 
tion to each other in the trite 
phrases of the Allen, Scully, and 
Hodges “profession.” The batter 
“protected the plate,” “banged into 
a double play,” or “waved the 


mace, while “the tension mounted” 
and it became “a brand-new ball 
game.” You can think of many 
more. ‘Try it sometime for laughs. 

How about playing the same 
game with industrial advertising? 
Recall the “now .. . niger 
leading . . . best by test a tanleaale 
ing the field . look to. xyz for 
the finest . . . design 
with security . . . your 
product and tomorrow 

. save with scoopo” 
literary nonsense woven 
into so many headlines. 
Then figure out if your 
own advertising will 
stand a cornball test. 

Maybe there’s some 
excuse for TV announc- 
ers. and _ sportswriters’ 
painful efforts to use 
cliches in their efforts 
to become vocal or literary per- 
sonalities. Maybe most of their 
audience isn’t antagonized by re- 
petitive triteness. But there's no 
excuse for industrial adwriters to 
fall into the lazy lingual trap of 
corny expression. 


That word again 


Wonder why admen—when they 
set up a panel meeting—insist on 
calling it a “clinic”? Clinic, as we 
see it, implies sickness or medical 
study. Webster thinks so too. 

Stick out your tongue, boys, 
were going to an industrial ad- 
vertising clinic! 


Nostalgic note in 
direct mail 


Fascinating piece in Time's di- 
rect mail promotion: a copy of the 
first issue, March 3, 1923. Aside 
from the “good old days” feeling 
you get from reading the magazine, 
you can sense the unusual editorial 
approach that has had an effect on 
almost all magazine reporting. We 
also got a kick out of the ads: Cen- 
tral Union Trust Co., also Bankers 
Trust, Harcourt, Brace & Co. and 
several other book publishers, 
Douglas L. Elliman Co. (apart- 
ments for rent no less), White Star 
Line, Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 
Mackay cables, and Keystone Var- 
nish. 

John McLatchie (and Time's 
budget) should get an A for effort 
on consistently fine direct mail pro- 
motion, of which this vintage copy 
is a fine example. 
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Despite no co-operative ad funds... 


McGregor gets dealers to advertise 


© Co-op ad money isn’t the way, it says, to excite retailers. 


® Yet millions of lines of retail ads plug McGregor sportswear. 


® Here’s how McGregor gets dealers to buy ads for it. 


Present HARRY DONIGER of 
McGregor-Doniger, Inc., is a man who 
knows there are things money can’t buy 
—e.g., good ideas and genuine enthusi- 
asm. In the ramshackle men’s wear 
industry, notorious for thinking small 
and selling lazy, Harry Doniger and 
his brother Bill chalked up nearly 
$50,000,000 in sportswear sales last 
year (16 times more than in 1939). 
They did it by rejecting the theory that 
a half dozen pate ads, a few thousand 
dollars in co-operative advertising 
money, and a handful of lacklustre 
newspaper mats are adequate substi- 
tutes for the promotional excitement 
that makes people buy. 


> The plain fact is that out of a pro- 
motional budget of close to $1,500,000, 
McGregor doesn’t spend one penny on 
local co-operative advertising. Despite 
“this long-standing policy, McGregor 
garnered 2,000,000 lines of newspaper 
space, advertising its products, in the 
last quarter of 1955. (That figure is 
roughly half McGregor’s total’. retail 
dealer linage for 1955— 3,951,993 lines. 
Since last quarter sales hit the Christ- 
mas season, tie-in men’s wear linage 
is always biggest then.) 

On this subject, McGregor’s tough, 
cigar-chewing president gives the im- 
pression of a man who knows exactly 
what he’s doing: “We help at the local 
level in every way short of giving 
money—but we don’t give co-op money 
and we never have; that’s our policy.” 
Explains he: “We have one job to do— 
to put over McGregor dramatically on 
a national level. For the record, we're 
‘romantics. We romance the consumer 
and we romance the dealer. We won’t 
let either of them buy dry goods—we 
get them to buy an idea, and we sell 
it ‘through national ads. To create con- 
sumer demand for our products, we'll 
spend all the money we can afford in 
any national medium that’s suitable” 
(the bulk of actual ad money in 1955 
over $500,000—goes into national mag- 
azines, the remainder into newspaper 
supplements). 

Sharing his employer's views is 
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intense, 43-year-old Albert Morse, since 
1953 McGregor’s advertising & public- 
ity director. Formerly ad vice-president 
of co-op user Palm .Beach Co., he 
served on the Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers’ committee on co-operative adver- 
tising. His attitude toward switching 
viewpoints so radically is bland and 
non-committal: “A different set of 
problems called for a different set of 
solutions.” 


> Despite McGregor’s circumspection 
on the ticklish subject of co-op ad funds 
(when asked to assess the value of co-op 
in general, Harry Doniger’s reply is: 
“ask me about my own business”), the 
company’s marketing executives are 
highly vocal on the ways they have 
cajoled retailers into spending their own 
money to advertise McGregor. 

Says Morse: “First of all, McGregor 
is important to the retailer—it’s the big- 
gest name in sportswear. We sell most 
cities and most good stores—the stores 
that know how to sell.”* In short, the 


President Harry Doniger 
The policy is no co-op ad money 


implication is that McGregor sticks 
stores which are promotion-minded 
the first place, those that are rea 
to advertise. 

Furthermore, points out Morse, “ 
make it easy to promote McGreg 
We're generally considered a hot lit 
A lot of promotional thinking is bu 
into the merchandise, and the retai 
realizes through his fingertips th 
there’s a promotional idea—he gets « 
cited.” 


> Much of this dealer enthusiasm 
carefully stimulated by an_ elabor: 
array of merchandising aids. The m« 
impressive is the so-called “Presiden 
Book,” an expensive looking, spir 
bound portfolio carried by every M 
Gregor salesman. The guts of this pi 
sentation are full-color reproductions 
the company’s stylish national ads: 
full season’s campaign built around 
single theme and laid out in a thi 
sheaf of pages. Once the retailer 
dazzled by this display of big-tir 
color advertising, the lesson is skilfu 
underlined: “stock this merchandis 
it’s promotable, it’s exciting, look wl 
can be done to make it sell.” 

The ideas are there by the dozen: 


*McGregor has about 7,000 outlets nationally, 
which around 5,000 give the company a minim’ 
of $1,000 a year in sales. 


Ad director Al Morse 
The job is to create national demat 
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e dealer wants to design his own ads, 
e portfolio offers thematic sketches 
. inspire his layout man; full-size 
lack & white drawings picked up 
om the national ads (“Naturally we 
ent to Europe for the art .. .”), 
hich can be cut and pasted on a 
nished layout ready for reproduction, 
nished spot drawings on current cam- 
uign themes to embellish locally 
fawn art work. For dealers who want 
nished mats, there are pages of sam- 
e ads (for McGregor’s spring line, 85 
ats in all sizes were available; nearly 
)0,000 mats were ordered in 1955), 
| backing the national theme. 

In addition, there are sketches of 
iggested window displays, with rough 
ytes scribbled over them indicating 
lor and detail ideas. There are color 
1otos of display posters and direct 
ail circulars (the mailers are supplied 
» McGregor at a price, but below 
st). 


The last pages of the book get down 
brass tacks. There’s a calendar list- 
g individual promotions, the national 
agazines in which they'll appear and 
e date of issue, a picture of the ad 
id a list of the merchandise to be 
atured. Next to each ad, there’s space 
r the store manager to fill in his own 
omotion to coincide with it (news- 
per, date, ad size), and a mat order 
rm. 

Never one to miss a bet, Morse mails 
iflets showing McGregor ads run by 
me stores throughout the country (he 
ts a constant stream of tearsheets 
ym the Advertising Checking Bureau). 
Ad director Morse and his staff work 
rd to add to the merchandising mate- 
.* Morse himself logs about 50,000 
les a year, sees 200 dealers in their 
me towns, about 600 more in his 
2w York office. Much of his leader- 
ip is imparted through correspond- 
ce with retail admanagers (“I put 
wh more darn promotional ideas in 
rsonal letters”). Says he: “They 
‘ite to me and say, ‘Al, I need ideas; 
ark me, feed me, what should I do 
is fall?’ So I dream something up, 
-ad idea, a window idea, an in-store 
omotion.” 


On the vital question of how to make 
re the retailer advertises the right 
ings at the right times, Morse says: 
’s no problem. Under a co-op deal 
might scramble to get in a lot of 
ace towards the end of the month to 
ike the contract with his paper. With 
, he’s using his own dough. He’s 
reful, he’s not going to mis-spend 
; Own money.” a 


nine-man ad department produces dealer ma- 
ial. McGregor’s agency, Grey Advertising 
ig-time critic of co-op advertising, incidental- 
sticks to producing the national campaign 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Car buyer’s motivation 


An executive in his 50’s, whose 
taste in cars has heretofore run 
to Buick sedans, had a frisky gleam 
in his eye when he strolled into his 
local agency. “I want a converti- 
ble,” he intormed the salesman. 

After condemning a convertible 
as unsuited to a man of mature 
years, the salesman fo- 
cused on the advan- 
tages of a_ hard-top. 
Our friend listened po- 
litely and then made 
off tor the nearest Ford 
agency. There, from a 
tellow in the prime of 
life, a request for a con- 
vertible was considered 
altogether reasonable. 

The executive bought 
a Ford. His decision is 
another case history for 
the motivational research files and 
additional proof of how far we’ve 
traveled from the basic concept of 
a car as a means of transportation. 
As our friend confessed to us, he 
was not concerned about price or 
performance. He wants a car that 
expresses youth—and to him, in ad- 
vertising as well as in appear- 
ance, Ford does just that. 


Education needed on 
soaps & detergents 


As further evidence that women 
are bewildered by the array of 
soaps and detergents on the mar- 
ket, I can cite no less an authority 
than Lever Brothers. 

Soon after I described how dif- 
ficult it is to make an intelligent 
choice (Tide—April 21), I learned 
of Lever’s efforts to clarify the 
situation. When women write let- 
ters of complaint about Lever prod- 
ucts, the company is likely to send, 
in addition to a personal reply, an 
eight-page mimeographed memo 
entitled “A General Discussion of 
Soaps and Detergents.” 

“Our consumer correspondence,” 
states the memo, “has made us be- 
lieve that the appearance of so 
many products has confused the 
majority of housewives.” 

With candour that is rare in the 
industry, the memo tells how soaps 
and detergents differ in behavior. 
It asserts that the use of soap in 
hard water is “wasteful and costly,” 
adds that “the second undesirable 
property of soap is its tendency to 


clot in hot water” and highlights 
other advantages of detergents. 

The memo also gives the line-up 
of Lever products (four granulated 
detergents illustrate the complexity 
of the hierarchy) and answers 
“questions consumers most fre- 
quently ask.” 

Sympathy for the housewife was 
also expressed by Robert W. Bal- 
com, associate director 
of the American Home 
Laundry Manufactur- 
ers’ Assn. To interpret 
industry jargon, the 
association always in- 
cludes a soap-detergent 
lecture at its National 
Home Laundry Con- 
ference attended by 
teachers, home exten- 
sion agents and home 
service directors. 

Since education is 
sorely needed, I wish that it could 
be more widespread. Who knows, 
instead of retreating to a single 
all-purpose product, as so many 
women have done, we might buy 
more items and use them more 
intelligently. 


Restyling urged 
for tablecloths 

Now being sold by the yard in 
an elegant Manhattan housewares 
shop is a plasticized cotton ma- 
terial, intended for tablecloths, 
which looks gratifyingly like un- 
treated cloth and yet is impervious 
to spots. The only drawback, as 
far as I am concerned, is that it 
comes in bright, bold patterns ap- 
propriate only for the solid-colored 
peasant china that has become a 
cult in highbrow circles. 

For the middle-brow bracket, I 
hope someone will manufacture a 
fabric which will be equally un- 
friendly to gravy and ketchup but 
will be manufactured either in 
plain colors or subdued designs. 
And, please, give us a finished prod- 
uct instead of one that has to be 
hemmed. 


Trip aid for 
overseas travel 


“Passport to Pleasure,” a helpful 
little booklet issued by the Perera 
Co. (New York), gives data on what 
to see and what to buy abroad, and 
what it will cost you, as well as 
furnishing convenient data on cur 
rency conversions. 
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Ase 


The J. Walter Thompson Company Television Works 


is a proving ground where 


While they work. 


So successful has the J. Walter Thompson 
Company Television Workshop proved that 
it recently was forced to expand into four- 
times-larger quarters. 


In size and facilities the new Workshop 
rivals all but the largest professional studios. 


When a new television commercial is being 
created in the Workshop, the whole group of 
Thompson people concerned can study its 
development simultaneously on sets in our 
offices. This group sees what the commercial 


will look like to television audiences before 
incurring the costs of finished production. 
They can make sure your product looks right 
on television. If there are any flaws they can 
be picked out and promptly eliminated. Even 
the best ideas are given an additional lift. 


If you would like to know more about the 
Workshop—or see it in action next time you 
are in New York—write to the J. Walter 


Thompson Company office nearest you, or to | 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


J. Walter Thompson Compan 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washi 


D.C., Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, San Juan, E 


Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago (( 
London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Cape’ 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne, Tokyo, \ 
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creative minds and technical minds While action goes on in the Workshop, 
work out their problems together it is piped live by closed circuit... 


thers study it 


. .. to sets in our office where each step is 
checked by the group as work progresses 
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Silver lining 


Although the heavy corporate 
hand is still visible in most adver- 
tising, there are welcome signs of 
change. 

From a highly ethical pharma- 
ceutical house: Squibb is promoting 
its Vionate food supplement for ani- 
mals with delightful whimsy. “Tf 
your pet thinks youre something 
that shouldn’t happen to a dog, 
then hop down to your nearest 
drugstore and get him a can.” 

From an industrial giant: Allied 
Chemical is advertising its Mela- 
mine dinnerware with the light 
touch in art (cartooned dowager 
dropping a tray of plates) in head- 
line (Oops . . . thank goodness it’s 
Melamine) in copy (mighty hand- 
some—and you can’t hardly break 
it). 

From a piano company: Baldwin 
kids its expensive spinet organ with 
fantasies. Mark Antony lost inter- 
est in Cleopatra when he discov- 
ered that she had neglected her 
musical education, although he had 
at first been “captivated by her 


Ad of the Month 


ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


® 


By Lester Leber 


comprehensive knowledge of geo- 
politics .. . her penetrating analysis 
of the intricate science of logistics 
... her superb apple strudel.” 
When Squibb, Allied Chemical 
and Baldwin see the wisdom of un- 


bending in their approach to the 
public “there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 


Three little words... 
and what they mean 


From an adman’s standpoint, the 
most interesting copy on Marlboro’s 
package is “Exclusive Selectrate 
Filter.” It’s significant because of 
its significance. 

When the package was planned, 
this mumbo-jumbo must have been 
included from force of habit. It 
wasn't fully realized that advertis- 
ing, particularly for cigarets, is 
moving at a dizzy pace away from 
the phony, contrived gimmick to- 
ward intelligence, sophistication. 
credibility. 

Marlboro’s success proves the 
point. “Exclusive Selectrate Filter” 
has been conspicuous by 
its absence in advertisin 
and displays. If it ha 
been made the main sell- 
ing appeal (as might 
have been the case a 
few short years ago), 
Marlboro might not be 
riding high today. 


Ad of the month 


Few products are 
more difficult to adver- 
tise than mattresses. Al- 
though their essence is 
softness, most of their ad- 
vertising looks hard 
Construction diagrams, 
aching backs, laboratory 
tests, X-ray views and 
the like contradict the 
very restfulness for 
which the mattress is 
created. 

For avoiding this pit- 
fall June’s honors go to 
Koylon Foam (see cut). 
Here’s a page that looks 
like you want the prod- 


uct to make you feel. The sleeping 
child, the headline, the copy and 
the product illustration are handled 
with good taste and rare under- 
standing. 

Only cacophonic note is the 
heavy black “United States Rub- 
ber” and trademark. It was un- 
doubtedly included only because 
of a ukase from headquarters. It’s 
fine for tires but wrong for mat- 
tresses. 


One man’s questions 


e Why doesn’t somebody make 
men’s trousers with adjustable 
waists? The sizable sales of diet- 
etic foods and beverages shows 
how many people are trying to lose 
weight. Most of them fluctuate. 
The tale of woe about how much 
it costs a man to alter clothing 
because he has taken off or put 
on poundage is frequent enough 
to indicate a market for slacks that 
take up the slack. 


e Did the man who made up last 
month’s Charm deliberately place 
Maidenform and Chevrolet on con- 
secutive pages? The first head- 
lines “I dreamed I had Spring 
Fever” and the second uses “19 
sure cures for Spring Fever.” (This 
sort of thing is good because those 
who do notice it get a chuckle 
and a conversation piece.) 


e The prevailing opinion among 
almost everybody who owns an 
outboard motor is that Evinrude 
and Johnson are exactly the same, 
except for name and _ painting. 
They are made by one company, 
a fact which is proclaimed in every 
ad for the power-mower which is 
also produced by this manufac- 
turer. How does Johnson expect 
any credibility for this headline: 
“No other outboard motor is built 
like a Johnson Sea-Horse. None!”? 


e Isn't the first ad in Coca-Cola’s 
new campaign a let-down? After 
all the furor about changing 
agencies, most of us expected more 
than another photograph of teen- 
agers and a headline saying “Its 
real great taste puts you at your 
sparkling best.” 
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A House Agency? 


~ When Will FCC 
Solve TV Stature 
_ Shortage? 
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FORECAST 


In the current, growing debate over the commission system of agency payment, 
media hold a key spot. As Tide reports on p. 19, one medium after another 
reiterates that neither advertisers seeking to place ads direct nor house agencies 
will get the 15% commission. 


Such statements from media raise the question of what constitutes a house 
agency? 


For example, is Morse International, both agency for and wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Vick Chemical Co., a house agency? Is Wesley Associates, a subsidiary 
of and agency for Shulton, Inc. (Early American, Old Spice toiletries, etc.), a 
house agency? What about the Hazel Bishop-Raymond Spector Co. setup, since 
both company and the agency serving it are controlled by Raymond Spector? 


Apparently the 4A’s, which defines a house agency as one which “has been 
established or is being maintained by one or more advertisers having direct or 
indirect financial interest in it,” would consider these agencies house agencies. 


But Periodical Publishers Assn., only accrediting association for magazines, 
doesn’t agree, for it recognizes all three—and all three collect the 15%. (When 
asked for a definition of a house agency, PPA said: “We have our own defini- 
tions and apply them, but we can’t tell you . . . we can’t tell anybody.”) 


In the past few months several advertisers have asked publishers if they would 
recognize newly formed house agencies and have been refused. It certainly 
would seem to follow that if some house agencies now get the 15% commission, 
new house agencies should, too. The only apparent distinction at the moment 
seems to be that older house agencies can collect it, newer ones cannot. 


Advertisers interested in the current debate about the commission system of 
agency payment may want to find out more about double talk like that. 


Washington’s preoccupation with network television practices is reaching the 
ridiculous stage—but not just because no action is resulting. 


With whatever intent, the raft of Congressional committees investigating the 
networks have yet to make it clear that they understand the basic problem 
afflicting television today. That problem, of course, is the shortage of TV sta- 
tions, a problem caused: by the narrowness of the VHF spectrum band (only 
33 cities in the nation can have three stations or more). 


Thus one part of the government (Congress) is chasing monopoly charges (see 
below) in a situation which another part of the government (FCC) created and 
is perpetuating. All the recent noise about networks’ option time practice, for 
instance, must be considered in light of what sort of complaints there would be 
should there be as many TV stations in important markets as there are radio 
stations. 


(Media Forecast continued) 


Sidelight to 
Celler Probe: 


Pressure Mounts 
To Get Magazines 
In Supermarkets: 


SI Nears 
Black Ink: 


Until somebody forces the FCC into a sensible solution (if there is one) of : 
incredible shortage of TV stations, there can be only limited chances for 
competition in the television industry. What’s needed, obviously, is fen new 
thinking on how to break the TV station bottleneck. 


One possible solution that needs much more thorough exploration is using 
the coming color television to solve the shortage. Color sets equipped with 
UHF converters is the first area to study. 


One of the committees looking into the television mess is the House Judiciary 
Committee’s anti-monopoly subcommittee chairmanned by Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(Dem., N.Y.). 


The Celler subcommittee, along with its Senate counterpart, the Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee under Sen. John Bricker (Rep., Ohio), is trying 
to get to the bottom of possibilities on all front of monopolies among the TV 
networks (programing, network control of local stations, etc.). 


One interesting sidelight of the Celler subcommittee’s probe is his investigation 
into the possibilities of an advertising agency monopoly of TV option time. 
Some 15 of the top TV-billing agencies were queried last February, and re- 
sponses should be ready when hearings get under way mid-June. 


The inquiry seeks to know just who buys what time when. Questions asked 
included the amount of TV time (stated in terms of Class A, Class B and Class C) 
bought for all clients during January; the total gross money value of that time 
purchased; the name of each client for whom TV network time was procured 
during certain weeks of 1955; the particular hours so scheduled for those clients 
and, ae: each program, the name of the network and scope of network coverage 
involved. 


Magazine newsstand sales, declining for some time now, may get a much 
needed boost, thanks to stepped-up supermarket and food chain distribution. 


Some publication circulation men believe that slumping newsstand sales are 
due to inadequate distribution, particularly in newly growing suburbs, not just 
to today’s deluge of cut-rate subscription offers. i 


Curtis Circulation Co. has talked the long-reluctant A&P into selling its list of 
titles in New England A&P’s. American News is trying to get the magazines 
it distributes into A&P and other chains. Sametime, Union News Co. this month 
opens magazine stands in Food Fair stores in New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


Town Journal is also on the bandwagon, will begin this month to distribute 
through 6,000 independent (IGA) food stores. 


Supermarket distribution has been growing rapidly in the past few years. In 
1947, 23% of all supermarkets carried magazines; last year, of all newly built 
supermarkets, 70% handled magazines. Magazine distribution is growing, tomy 
in chain drugstores and suburban shopping centers. 


Time, Inc., which distributes through S-M News Co., has long workaa to 
interest supermarkets in magazine racks. me 


Sports Illustrated appears to be moving rapidly toward the profit side of the 
publishing ledger. 


For 26 issues so far this year, SI has booked 557 pages, has exceeded the revenue 
quota set for it for 1956's first six months. While SI has periodic issues which 
make money, best indications are that by 1957 it will be operating on a 
regularly profitable basis. SI’s proudest claim: 26 of top 50 magazine adver- 
tisers have put SI on the schedule, ‘ 
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All those in favor... 


Early last month, researcher Alfred 
olitz made a speech before the ANA 
neeting in Chicago in which he dis- 
ussed the obligation of marketing re- 
earchers to produce ideas. Considering 
hat too many research men consider 
hemselves (or accept an assigned role 
s) mere statisticians, Politz’ point hits 
ome. 

“The marketing researcher should 
void the academic fallacy,” said Politz, 
that he is doing his duty if he arrives 
ta finding. [He] should not consider 
imself a pure researcher; he should 
jut himself in the role of marketer. He 
hould not confine himself to being just 
technician, but should use as much 
magination as does a businessman. He 
hould force himself to come up with 
Jeas that are acceptable in practical 
narket use, and reject any other find- 
ngs. If he knows he has to come up 
vith practical ideas, he cannot afford 
9 measure that which is irrelevant. 

“The marketing researcher must start 
vith an idea that is a practical one and 
vind up with an idea that can be used 
yy a marketer to increase the following 
or his brand. Without this practical 
pproach, all else is vanity.” 


A study in reader loyalty 


Speaking of research, we are often 
npressed with what some of the 
maller magazines (compared to the 
wulti-million circulation giants) can do 
vith research. We've stressed many 
mes that reader interest and loyalty, 
ot sheer numbers alone, is the key to 
irculation value. A recent study con- 
ucted by Road & Track, America’s 
orts car magazine, offers further 
roof of this argument. 

Last August, Road & Track sent to 
systematic random sample of its sub- 
ribers a long and rather involved 
uestionnaire. Some 3,500 subscribers 
ot the questionnaire, and they weren't 


offered any discounts, money, premiums 
or other incentives—just a short, to-the- 
point letter from the editor. The return, 
believe it or not, was 74%, a figure that 
should make a few promotion manager's 
heads swim. 

This is certainly an unusual return, 
but su is Road & Track an unusual 
magazine. It was started with no finan- 
cial backing. The entire editorial staff 
was without prior publishing experi- 
ence. It made every mistake in the 
book. It screened advertising at a time 
when it could least afford to do so. It 
offers no gimmick or price cuts on sub- 
scription renewals, and still manages to 
pull renewals as high as 69% with only 
a post card notice of expiration. 

That, as you might guess, is reader 
loyalty in its purest form. Road & 
Track may not be able to play a num- 
ber game when it tells its story to ad- 
vertisers (its ABC circulation is close to 
90,000), but like many magazines with 
fervent and faithful readers, it has a 
convincing story all its own. 


Two worthwhile studies 


Before we leave the subject of 
research, there are two studies you 
might find it worthwhile examining. 
One is a study by BBDO’s research de- 
partment (in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn.) on how 
customers evaluate the services offered 
by retail stores. Of the 36 services 
considered in the survey, the five most 
popular are 1) regular charge accounts; 
2) free delivery; 3) automobile parking 
lot; 4) service for paying utility bills, 
and 5) free gift wrapping. 

The other survey is not new but 
certainly still pertinent. It was con- 
ducted by Chicago’s Social Research, 
Inc., in 1954 for the Metro Sunday 
Comics Network, and deals with peo- 
ples’ attitude and feelings toward Sun- 
day comics. It, combined with the 
motivation study conducted by Puck, 
the Comic Weekly, and reported here in 


BRITISH 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
SEEKS TIE-UP 


@ 
W: ARE a_ well-known 
and reputable British adver- 


tising agency, established in 
1926. Our headquarters are in 
London, and we have branch 
offices giving complete adver- 
tising service in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leicester, Shef- 
field and Bristol. 

We tend to specialize in 
Trade and Technical advertis- 
ing, though we are doing an 
increasing business in na- 
tional consumer advertising 
too. Our current billing ex- 
ceeds £1,000,000 sterling per 
annum, 

We wish to investigate the 
possibility of coming to a 
working arrangement with an 
agency about our own weight 
in America and Canada, 
whereby we can exchange 
marketing data and develop 
new business on both sides. 

Our Chairman—Mr. John 
F. Preston—will be in Amer- 
ica and Canada from mid- 
September to mid-October 
and would be glad to meet the 
principals of any advertising 
agency interested in this sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, please air- 
mail:— 

John F. Preston 
Ripley, Preston & Co., Ltd. 
Ludgate House, 
107-111 Fleet Street 
LONDON. €E.C.4 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 


language daily and 10% of the 
weekly field. 
Lf PPING 
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157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


406 West 34th Street 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details. 


Created and produced by SARRA, this series 
of 20-second spots and 8-second ID’s does 
a forceful selling job for O’Keefe’s Extra Old 
Stock Ale and Old Vienna Beer. A clever 
combination of animation, stop motion and 
live action photography concentrates on 
establishing high memory recall of the prod- 
uct’s name and label. The bouncy jingle 
reiterates, “Be brief: say O.K. for O’Keefe’s.” 
Created and produced by SARRA for CEN- 
TURY IMPORTERS, INC. (division of Canadian 
Breweries, Ltd., Canada) through COMSTOCK 
& COMPANY. 
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New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


IN VISUAL SELLING 
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EXECUTIVE EXCHANGE 


Address Box Numbers to: 
Tide, 1564 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. v2 


HELP WANTED 
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We Have An Unusual 
Opportunity For 


AN 
UNUSUAL 
ADMAN 


Our man must have agency experi- 
ence or the equivalent, with a back- 
ground of Institutional advertising 
in aviation or related technical 
fields. 


Military air, and, or airline back- 
ground very desirable. 


SS 
> 


Our unusual man will be in a 
permanent executive position with 
one of the largest producers of air- 
craft and missiles; with offices lo- 
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cated on the West Coast. Z 
Send complete resume and salary Y 
requirements. All replies confiden- Y 
tial. Box T-540 Z 
ZR G 
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BUSINESS SERVICE 


TO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY EXECUTIVES 


On account of illness, sacrificing handsome 
conference table, size 35 x 80, and 6 chairs |, 


in perfect condition. Located Radio City, 
NYC. Phone ClIrcle 6-8720 for appointment. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 
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the May 5 issue, should certainly tell 
advertising executives all they want or 
need to know about how people feel 
toward their Sunday comics. 


What price good will? 


Last issue, we discussed what we felt 
was a major error in public relations 
by the New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
This issue, we'd like to do a turnabout 
and describe a move in smart and pro- 
gressive PR made by the same com- 
pany. 

In Camden (N.J.) the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. was (and is) build- 
ing what will eventually be the world’s 
largest drydock. In order to form a 
base for the drydock, the company 
planned to drill 26 deep wells to divert 
subsurface water. 

When the company’s plans were 
revealed, 10 municipalities and indus- 
trial firms protested that digging the 
wells would atfect the water supply of 
many nearby communities. Despite this 
protest, New York Shipbuilding got 
approval from New Jersey's State 
Water Policy & Supply Council. 

While New York Shipbuilding would 
have had every legal right to proceed 
with its plans, it decided instead to 
abandon them in favor: of a consider- 
ably more expensive solid concrete sub- 
structure. The move was hailed by 
local newspapers as “an excellent ex- 
ample of how industry can act for the 
common good.” 

Favorable public relations often has 
its price, but it seldom compares to the 
costly damage done by unintelligent 
PR thinking. New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. proved, at least in this instance, 
that it knows the value of good will. 


PR’s first annual report 


An annual report, as you know, is 
usually a report on how well a com- 
pany has done, financially, in the pre- 
ceding year. When the PR men moved 
in, companies began recognizing that 
an annual report could serve many 
more valuable purposes than the mere 
reporting of figures. 

One PR firm, however, has carried 
the annual report a step too far. 
Ruder & Finn, New York PR counsels, 
last month issued what it believes is 
“the first annual report in the public 
relations field.” But when you read it, 
you find that it omits the basic reason 
for issuing an annual report—the finan- 
cial statement—and instead covers the 
breadth and depth of Ruder & Finn’s 
activities. As such, it boils down to 
little more than a puff sheet. 

We wouldn't ask Ruder & Finn to 
open its books to us or anyone else. As 
a private corporation, its finances are 
its own business. We feel that issu- 


ing an annual report, under the circum 
stances, is therefore somewhat mislead 
ing. We wonder, considering the num 
ber of potential clients who might fee 
the same, whether “PR’s first annua 
report” was such smart PR. 


A study in survival 


Just recently, we heard about tw 
radio stations which are determined no 
only to survive but also to do well i 
this 21-inch era. 

One is New York’s Station WOY 
which is certainly up to its ears in com 
petition. In the country’s biggest radi 
& TV market, WOV is aiming for th 
minority groups by broadcasting “Ttal 
ian all day, Negro all night.” So far, 1 
seems to be paying off. 

The other station is WHDH i 
Boston. WHDH sends out, each day 
an easily identifiable station wagor 
driven by a beautiful model. She pull 
up next to cars at traffic lights, ask 
the drivers what musical  selectio 
they’d like to hear, radios the reque: 
back to the station, and within minute 
the request is played. 

Moral: if you can’t beat ‘em « 
their own game, make up a game ¢ 
your own. 


Service at its best 


You hear, all too often, about th 
“service” this or that publication pet 
forms for its readers. It’s a rare instance 
when a magazine can point to clea 
and concise examples of service. Fe 
Minnesota Farmer, that opportunit 
cropped up (no pun intended) ju: 
recently. 

In one of its editorials, Minnesot 
Farmer suggested a way to dispose ¢ 
farm surplus. The magazine recor 
mended that Congress investigate th 
possibility of processing existing farr 
surplus into edible, storable food the 
could be used in national emergencie 
and stored in rural areas to feed metre 
politan evacuees in case of atomic ai 
tack.. To help put its plan into actior 
Minnesota Farmer recruited the suppo! 
of various civic, political and industri: 
leaders and printed their letters in 
subsequent issue. 

In less time than it takes to warm u 
a tractor, Minnesota Congressma 
August Andresen of the House Agricu 
ture Committee introduced a bi 
in Congress recommending Minnesot 
Farmer’s proposal in its entirety. An 
he gave Minnesota Farmer full cred 
for the idea. 

This may be a rare case, but ; 
should serve as a goal for those mags 
zines who do little more than talk abou 
service to their readers and advertiser: 
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eisure market 
S25 
Your articles on “Tomorrow’s leisure 
ye trends” are tremendous. We're in- 
ested in having reprints of the series to 
te for a permanent file... . 

C. Y. Schelly 
mstead & Foley 
nneapolis 


Reprints of the leisure time series 
ll soon be available.—Ed. 


etroit Diatribe 


S: 
[ enjoyed very much your story, “Win- 
ig sales by winning races,” in your May 
issue. The automobile industry’s ap- 
ach to sales, advertising and merchan- 
ing has long interested me. 

[ can understand why auto makers are 
ying up victories in stock car races, but 
Jon’t believe it’s for the reasons you— 
they—give. I don’t think the average 
tomobile owner knows or cares who wins 
ck car races. 

[he simple truth to Detroit’s current pre- 
supation with racing, to my way of think- 
, is that they've used up every other 
ssible advertising approach — not only 
ed it, but run it into the ground. They 
nt on a styling kick, until some design- 
lost their heads and began turning out 
ee-tone cars of purple, blue and 
agrenous green. When the public 


Words at Work 


e What time is it in San Fran- 
cisco when it’s 12:12 in Min- 
neapolis? 

—HAMILTON WATCH 

e We can get it for you retail. 

—N.Y. JOURNAL AMERICAN 

e Why did Nero bum Rome? 

—FINE FABRIC SOURCES 

e “T can still hear that horrible 
crash!” 

—LIBERTY MUTUAL 

e How much does nourishment 
weigh? 


—KELLOGG’S 


couldn’t swallow that, they began making 
cars longer and longer until people couldn’t 
maneuver them any more. Next came the 
horsepower splurge; when safety engineers 
pointed out it was foolish to put such 
high-powered cars into the hands of our 
inept drivers, Detroit switched to safety. 
That went over like a lead balloon, so 
racing was the logical alternative. It'll 
only be a question of time before they 
give that up and try again. 

Automobile manufacturers keep saying 
that they build what people want. Yet you 
and i and the research experts know that 
people aren’t sure what they want. I 
think auto makers create the want, through 
high budget advertising campaigns, and 
then make the car fit the want. It’s nice 
work if you can get it, and Detroit’s got it. 

It seems to me that automobile manu- 
facturers have demonstrated an amazing 
degree of economic irresponsibility, now 
catching up with them in the form of dis- 
gruntled dealers, a sated public, huge 
stockpiles of unsold automobiles and goy- 
ernment legislation. 

When so much of our economy depends 
on automobile manufacturing, more re- 
sponsibility is called for. I’m opposed to 
any\ and all forms of government regula- 
tion, but at their present rate auto makers 
are certainly inviting it. 

William C. Gray 
New York City 


Perforated Tide 


Sirs: 

I think the idea of perforating the edges 
of your pages is a wonderful one and it 
certainly will be helpful to me in circulat- 
ing ideas from Tide to our people here. 

K. S. Giniger 
Vice-President 
Hawthorn Books 
New York City 


Sirs: 

I think the idea of having the perforated 
tearout feature as part of the magazine 
is wonderful and very helpful. 

M. John O’Donoghue 
Director of Advertising 
Indian Head Mills 
New York City 


Sirs: 

Three cheers for Tide—for using the per- 
forated edge on your pages in the May 
19 issue! 

I hope this will be standard operating 
procedure. Believe me, it is very helpful. 

John Larner 
Public Relations Director 
American National Red Cross 
Boston 


Sirs: 

It was an unexpected pleasure this morn- 
ing when Tide came in with the tear-out 
feature. 

I’ve been thoroughly enjoying that fea- 
ture in Sales Management since it first 
appeared. My reference files are packed 
with easily removed Sales Management 
pages. 

And my battered old jack knife, nicked 
scissors and beaten-up pliers are having a 
vacation from wrestling with stubborn 
staples—also ending mutilation of the pages 
I wished to save. 

Congratulations from a long-time tearer- 
outer and best wishes for a prosperous fu- 


.ture under the new set-up. 


John H. Morse 
Vice-President 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York City 


Thanks to an overwhelming chorus 
of approval, Tide will continue to per- 
forate its pages.—Ed. 


Consumer credit 


Sirs: 

We feel that the article, “Is consumer 
credit volume dangerous?” appearing in 
the March 24, 1956, issue of Tide, would 
be of special interest to the readers of Re- 
tailer’s Review. 

RR carries condensed versions of note- 
worthy articles appearing in the trade 
press. It is distributed bi-monthly to more 
than 45,000 store owners and managers 
in the retail field... . 

May we have permission to: use your 
article? 

Nina Meicher 
Editor 
Retailer's Review 
Madison, Wis. 


With pleasure.—Ed. 
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VIDE-O-RIGINAL is a quality-controlled motion 


picture duplicate made in SARRA‘s own 
photographic laboratory. It is the “pay-off” 
print for your TV commercial investment and 
it assures that all the sparkle and clarity of 
a SARRA original will be faithfully repro- 


duced on the TV viewer’s home screen. 


SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 


SARRA— 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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TIDINGS 


More entries for Tide’s first 


spring snicker awards 


Couple of issues back (May 5), we 
announced Tide’s First Annual Spring 
Snicker Awards. We wish we could 
announce the winners, but frankly we 
were swamped with such an _ over- 
whelming flood of apathy that we 
haven’t been able to pick a winner. 
What’s more, we’ve gotten several more 
entries so we've decided to extend the 
contest into early summer. 

Here, in case you get excited over 
these things, are the latest entries in 
this thrilling, if unspectacular, contest: 


e To Stitzel-Weller for developing a 
“proof selector” jigger for its Old Fitz- 
gerald whiskey. It seems that this dis- 
tiller, anxious to give drinkers a chance 
to become their own “rectifiers,” has 
devised a jigger calibrated for 86, 90 
and 100 proof drinks. You pour in Old 
Fitz to the proof level you prefer, fill 
up the rest of the jigger with water or 
mixer, and you have a shot made to 
ycur own taste. 


¢ To Ross Operating Valve Co. of 
Detroit, for converting one of its multi- 
purpose valves into a cocktail dispenser 
for use at conventions and exhibitions. 
You push one button and out flows a 
manhattan cocktail, push another and 
vut flows a martini. It’s been rumored 
that the company is now working on an 
automatic device to fill in when con- 
vention guests are no longer able to 
see the buttons. 


¢ To the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
and Snow Crop, for probably the most 
unusual tie-in of all time involving an 
underwear manufacturer and an orange 
juice producer. The product involved 
is a “Teddy Snow Crop by Hanes” line 
of infants’ sleepers and boys’ under- 
wear. This will probably only be 
topped when a tomato juice producer 
ties in with a manufacturer making 
step-ins. 

¢ To the Gem Safety Razor Division 
of American Safety Razor Corp., for 
hiring an attractive young lady as a 
shaving expert to teach men how to 
shave properly. We understand why 
they picked such a good-looking young 
miss, but we wonder how they could 
pass up a natural like the bearded lady 
in the circus for this particular assign- 
ment. 


e To a group of New York public 
relations men, for some secret discus- 
sions involving the formation of a new 
PR firm. This PR firm, if it ever be- 
comes a reality, will be called White- 
washers & Brainwashers, Inc. Its serv- 
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ices will include both the usual pub- 
licity programs and any educational 
campaigns today’s client might need. 


Case of the missing twin 


John H. Poole, president of radio 
stations KBIG (Catalina, Calif.) and 
KBIF (Fresno, Calif.), is a man who 
likes things in their proper order. 

Some time back, Poole bought him- 
self a new Mercury. He liked the car, 
but one thing disturbed him: the name 
of the car, spelled out in steel letters 
on the trunk, said “Meccury.” Some- 
where, he mused, there must be an- 
other Mercury bearing the letters “Mer- 
TUny. 

Shortly after he got the car, Poole 
had a friend take a picture of the mis- 
spelled nameplate and sent it to Auto- 
motive News. Sure enough, in far off 
Deer Lodge (Mont.), a Ford dealer by 
the name of George Peck responded. 
In his garage, Peck told Poole, he had 
the twin “Merrury.” Last we heard, 
they were discussing means of getting 
the two nameplates straightened out. 


Just the thing for admen 


A genileman by the name of Walter 
L. Green of Washington (D. C.) has 
the salvation for us all. 

U.S. businessmen, Green observed 
some time ago, are apt to get somewhat 
groggy after lunch, and in need of a 
brief snooze before going back to the 
office. But they obviously can’t follow 


anlar 


“I better go... my secretary has some 
letters she wants me to write.” 


Caption by—C. C. CHANDLER 


the habit of their Latin-Americ 
neighbors and slump down anywhe 
for a nap, nor can they stretch out 
the office where such activity wot 
have a terrible effect on the staff. 

What they need, Green proposed, 
a place where—for a modest fee—th 
can take a brief nap and, if they we 
it, a shower. That way they can retu 
to the office rested, refreshed a 
ready to go back to work. 

Green suggested the idea to H. 
Touchton, manager of the Ebbitt Ho 
in Washington, and Touchton liked 
So now, for a measly $1.50, a bellb 
will show you to a quiet room whe 
you can catch your forty winks, show 
if you like, and come back to yo 
desk without anyone being the wis 

Sounds great to us. In fact, it mig 
be just the thing for Madison Avent 
Might add years to the life expectan 
of thousands of agencymen. 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


¢ In San Fernando Valley (Calif.), 
laundromat offers this hazardous a 
vice to its customers: “Ladies, lea 
your clothes here, and relax.” 

e In New York, the chef at a we 
known restaurant hired an agent who 
first act was to get billing for the ch 
on the restaurant menu. 

e In Vienna (Austria), the Austri 
Press Agency sent out the followir 
dispatch: “Our building is burnir 
from the cellar to the ceiling. WV 
have to leave the house. End of news 
e In Atlanta (Ga.), a local real esta 
company advertises “We don’t own tl 
earth, but we do sell it!” 

¢ In New York, a plush Fifth Avem 
candy shop features a do-it-yourse 
candy counter, invites customers { 
make up their own assortments fro: 
“over 300 varieties of chocolates.” 

e In Montreal, a restaurant advertise 
itself simply as “The second best re: 
taurant in Montreal.” 

e In Arlington (Va.), a barber sho 
posts this sign: “The views expresse 
by the barbers are not necessarily thos 
of the management.” 

¢ In Washington (D. C.), after new: 
papers were flooded for days with new 
of the wedding in Monaco, a smal 
journal announced boldly that “Thi 
paper contains absolutely no new 
about Grace Kelly.” 

e In Arlington (Va.), an ice crean 
parlor advertises “Teen-age spoke 


wheres 


¢ In Great Bend (Kan.), a local news 
paper carried the following classifiec 
ad: “You are hereby notified that yor 
shall cash no checks supposed to be 
signed by me because I never have an} 
money in the bank and never give any 
checks unless I’m too drunk to knoy 
what I’m doing.” 
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